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Financial 
Service 


For Pulp and Paper Industry 


OMPLETE banking service in the Pacific Northwest for the wood pulp and paper 
industry is provided by the ample resources and wide experience of the Dexter 
Horton National Bank. For many years officers of this bank have been intimately 
associated with the manufacturing and marketing problems of the pulp and paper industry. 
Since 1870 the Dexter Horton National Bank has been an important factor in the financial 
transactions necessary for the rapid growth and development of business in the Pacific 


Northwest. 


Executives planning on the transaction of business in this section of the country are invited 
to use the modern facilities of this oldest bank in Western Washington. 


Resources Over $42,000,000 


DEXTER HORTON NATIONAL BANK 


OF SEATTLE 
SECOND AVENUE and CHERRY STREET 
Seaboard Branch, Ballard Branch, 


Westlake at Pike St. 5228 Ballard Ave. 


Dexter Horton State Bank, Georgetown 
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ae EQUIPMENT, the danger sign today—cannot keep pace with modern requirements. 
The lost profits are too great. The advances made in paper mill operation through the 
Beloit Removable, Adjustable and Shakeable Fourdrinier, prove conclusively that it is unprofit- 


able to keep on operating with obsolete 
equipment, with its attendant high costs. 
time out for repairs, lowered production and 
general inefficiency. 

Two billion dollars is paid out yearly for 


unproductive time, due mainly to obsolete 
equipment. 


Profit from the example of others (41 
Showing the ‘“‘Beloit Removable” rolled out by power as a built and building—10 re-orders in only a 
unit preparatory to stringing new wires, a factor that is one few years) Use your reserve fund to re- 
of the biggest time-savers in paper mill operation. ’ : 
place the old with the new. 


FOURDRINIER 


(Beloit Patent) 
Let us send you particulars 


Beloit Iron Works 2% Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 


“mc 
Since 1858 Builders of Paper, Board 
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Now is the proper time to begin making plans to cut 
the operating cost of your ventilating system this 
coming Winter and secure savings provided by the 


Briner 6conomizer 


Licensed linder Patents of E.A.Briner and John E. Alexander 











T will recover and utilize the heat from the vapor 
that is now wasted—thereby saving steam, reduc- 
ing load on your boiler during coldest weather 

and insuring economical production. 


It will provide most heat when you need heat most. 
The colder the air entering the economizer, the 
greater is the transmission of heat per square foot of 
surface. 


Practically all modern mills are adopting the Briner 
Economizer method of reclaiming lost heat. Ask us 
to submit facts and figures showing the savings being 
secured in mills similar to your own. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


208 W. Washington Street Main Office 1117 Tacoma Ave. 
CHICAGO 30 E. 42nd Street, New York TACOMA, WASH. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, Limited 


NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 


Q (ew AI DWAVIZE SN Foot oD 
° HEATING—VENTILATING—DRYING 
LUI9 VEL 
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Woodpulp Agents 
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We act as sales agents and 
distributors for the entire 
output of Sulphite and 
Kraft Producing Mills. 








Paper Distributors 


Mill agents and dealers for 
the distribution of all 
classes of paper in the 
Eastern markets. 





BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


73-77 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Today’s Industry Travels in 
Seven League Boots 


night speed here, with glacial-flow slowness there. 

The movement is a disturbing element in life, caus- 
ing constant readjustment. The tendency in the pres- 
ent day, particularly since the World War, is for swifter 
and more tremendous changes. Those who are in 
industry must keep swimming or find themselves either 
engulfed in the current entirely or left to die peacably 
in some quiet back eddy. 

Witness the cotton industry. The textile mills came 
down to the South from New England, causing a re- 
adjustment in the older established milling districts. 
The cotton growers of the time-worn cotton areas of 
the southeastern states found themselves in a distress- 
ing economic condition after the war. They could not 
raise cotton at the old prices on the one-man-one-mule 
scheme. Texas and other southwestern states, how- 
ever, adopted new methods and machinery and now 
raise cotton at half or less the cost required in the 
older and slower districts. More cotton is being plant- 
ed than ever before. Result, distress in the old dis- 
tricts, profits in the new. 


Further analogies can be drawn from the cereal- 
producing regions. New methods and new machinery 
in new districts are disturbing the old established areas. 
Steel is moving West. Beef producing areas are not 
the same as they were a quarter century ago. Industry 
will move. And none can stop it. 


_ The pulp and paper industry is subject to these same 
industrial movements. At the present time the situation 
is apparently more acute than ordinarily. Many ques- 
tions are being asked, eyes are turned to the Pacific 
Coast as a new developing center, and the general query 
is, “What’s going to happen?” ' 


ace seen doesn’t stay put. It moves, with over- 


There will be some money lost in the course of Pa- 
cific Coast development. Some money is lost in every 
shuffle, either by those who are too far ahead of their 
time, or by those who become involved in shoestring 
or promotional schemes which are ever prevalent. 

The pulp and paper industry has established a rec- 
ord for stability. The newsprint industry over a long 
period of years has operated at approximately ninety 
per cent of capacity, while in the last year it reached 
the high operating record of ninety-six per cent. It is 
not a picayune business. The investments are large, 
and, because of their tremendous size, the preliminary 
investigation into the soundness of any enterprise about 
to be launched must needs be all the more thorough. 

Arguments are advanced both in the East and in 
the West that the development of the Pacific Coast 
will be overdone. The question is raised, “What will 
become of all the old mills? What will be done with 
all of the pulp?” Economic factors give their own 
answer. They guide the development. New competi- 
tion, new methods, new sources, all these spell change, 
and the best that can be done is to adjust one’s self 
to the changing conditions and move with them. 

Industries have this peculiar characteristic. Either 
the materials move to the industries to be manufac- 
tured into commodities, or the industries move to the 
materials. In the case of pulp and paper the indus- 
tries move to the materials, that is, the pulp mills move 
to the forest because logs are bulky and to freight the 
log with all its moisture content and bark to the mill 
for any great distance is not the practical thing to do. 
Paper mills follow in somewhat natural sequence into 
these new areas, but they can afford to be more delib- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Pacific Straw Paper and Board Company Mill Is Working Twenty-four Hours a Day 


Make a Good Board and 


We'll Buy It 


“Something as good or better,” was what the trade demanded when Pacific Straw Paper and Board 
Company launched its product. Three shifts a day now is the answer on quality. 


OC of the important growing industries to select 


the new city of Longview, Washington, as a lo- 

cation, is the Pacific Straw Paper and Board 
Company which occupies a fifteen-acre site on the Cow- 
litz river waterfront industrial district of the city. This 
company has been interested in the Longview develop- 
ment since 1924 and began the operation of its $375,000 
plant in April, 1926. Since that time it has increased 
its output, the number of employes and is operating 
twenty-four hours daily except Sunday. At the pres- 
ent time the plant is operating practically at capacity 
and is shipping out its product as rapidly as it can be 
manufactured, necessitating the expansion of the plant 
in the immediate future. 

The Pacific Straw Paper and Board Company is 
capitalized at $600,000 with the bulk of the stock being 
owned locally. The officers are C. F. Schaub, presi- 
dent; George A. Sweet, secretary-treasurer, and William 
Battle, manager. 

At the present time, the Pacific Straw Paper and 
Board Company uses waste paper principally in the 
manufacture of its products, gathering the paper from 
baling stations in the cities of the Pacific Northwest 
from Seattle to Portland. Bales weigh from 600 to 
1,200 pounds. Higher class papers are baled separ- 
ately. About six carloads of paper are used daily, the 
shipments coming in by river boats to the company’s 
own dock on the 700 feet of frontage on the Cowlitz 
river, and by rail to the plant on the company’s indus- 
trial spur. 

In addition to waste paper, the local company uses 
mechanical pulp from Sweden and sulphite pulp and 
unbleached pulps from Bellingham, Anacortes and 
Camas, Washington. Black cotton socks are also used 
in the manufacture of Longview board. These are col- 


lected by junk and rag companies and are shipped to 
Longview in 500-pound bales in carload lots. The 
socks combined with pulp, produce what is known as 
“mist grey” board finish. Imperfect stock and trim. 
mings are all carried back to be used over again. Twine 
and strings used in wrapping bales of waste materials 
are collected in large containers and sold to a company 
in Portland which uses the fibers in the manufacture of 
rope. 

In the fall of this year, machinery will be installed 
which will enable the company to use straw in the man- 
ufacture of board. Wheat straw from various grain- 
raising sections of the Pacific Northwest will be con- 
— for and shipped in to Longview by water and 
rail. 

There is a 40 by 80-foot storage house for baled 
paper and pulp. In addition there is plenty of good 
storage ground for outdoor storage when necessary. 

Steam for heating and power drive on the paper 
machine is generated by burning hog fuel fed into two 
72 by 18 boilers supplied by the Puget Sound Machin- 
ery Depot of Seattle, operating at 150 pounds pressure. 
The boiler room is 80 by 40 feet, roomy enough for 
three more boilers which expansion may require. The 
fuel is taken directly from freight cars on the spur and 
fed into the tops of the boilers with a blower system 
manufactured by the Archer Blower and Pipe Company. 
Flexible tubing at the intake end reduces labor to a 
minimum. 

There are four operating Noble and Wood beaters. 
One of these is ordinarily used for sulphite pulp to 
provide the finished side of manufactured board. The 
beaters are belt driven in pairs, one 150 h.p. 440-volt, 
three phase, induction, Fairbanks Morse motor driving 
each pair. 
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Water at the rate of 1,000,000 gallons per day is 
taken from the Cowlitz river. A General Electric mo- 
tor drives a Worthington pump operating on a six-inch 
suction and four-inch discharge. The water is of gla- 
cial origin and needs no treating before use. The sup- 
ply is unlimited and only on very rare occasions does 
a freshet cloud the water. Waste water is returned to 
the river through an Aurora direct connected centri- 
fugal pump. 

An improved “Packer” pulp screen manufactured by 
the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works washes the pulp 
before it is fed to the four stuff chests, 16 feet deep by 
14 feet in width. Two more stuff chests are to be in- 
stalled in the future. 

There are two Shartle Bros. Machine Company Jor- 
dans. A No. 1 Miami type is driven by a 75 h.p. Fair- 
banks Morse motor, and a No. 2 Miami type is driven 
by a 150 h.p. Fairbanks Morse motor. Electric power 
for the Pacific Straw Paper and Board Company is se- 
cured from the huge Long-Bell Lumber Company power 
plant nearby. 


There are three double cylinder, single action Shartle 


Newspapers Form the Bulk of Raw Material 


stuff pumps. These are belt-driven from the constant 
speed shaft line. Steam generated at the plant is used 
to drive two steam engines, a 2-cylinder variable speed 
Erie engine, 11 by 15, developing 150 h.p., and a 125 
h.p. Chandler and Taylor engine, which drives a con- 
stant speed shaft line at about 230 revolutions per min- 
ute and operates the stuff pumps, pulp screen and wet 
machine. The newer engine with its variable control 
operates the drying machine, permitting a close regula- 
tion of paper thickness. 

All of the paper machine equipment from wet end 
to calendar is Shartle equipment. Shartle Brothers al- 
so furnished the gear drive for stuff chests and paper 
machines, while the clutch is of Moore and White con- 
struction. 

Solid construction marks the installation of the heavy 
machines and the line shafting. The machines sit on 
their own solid concrete foundations and a row of solid 
concrete pillars supports the line shafting running to the 


dryers. The construction is remarkably free from any 
vibration. 


The engine exhaust steam is used to heat the drying 
rollers and all return condensation is returned to the 
boilers through a Worthington duplex pump. 


Board comes from the paper machine, finished, cal- 


Viewing the Drive Side of the Paper Machine. Note the Solid Construction 
or the Line Shaft. 


endared, and colored, according to the order for which 
it is manufactured. The Shartle Brothers Machine 
Company calendar and trimmer takes care of finishing 
off the sheet, cutting into several widths as desired and 
into two different lengths, all at one operation. A Reeves 
Pulley Company No. 4 variable speed transmission is 
used on the trimmer. Thirty tons per 24-hour day are 
now being manufactured. Rolls and packages of sheets 
trimmed in a Seybold Machine Company Twentieth 
Century sheet cutter are shipped, about six carloads 
per day. At present the company has no arrangements 
for further manufacture of the board into containers, 
etc. Within the near future, however, the Pacific Straw 
Paper and Board Company plans to lease one of its 
spare buildings to a separately incorporated company 
which will manufacture forms to be used in the packing 
of eggs for shipment. These forms hold the eggs mo- 
tionless, protect them thoroughly and are carried by the 
express companies at a cost of 20 per cent less than 
other methods of shipment. 


The product of the Pacific Straw Paper and Board 
Company is shipped out of Longview by rail, water and 
truck, being distributed to such widely divergent points 
as British Columbia, California, Manila and Honolulu. 
Plans are now being made to extend the market to 
eastern points. 


A rather interesting little incident in the merchandis- 
ing of the Longview product is recounted by C. F. 
Schaub, president of the company. When the Longview 
board was first placed on the market, the trade said, 


(Continued on page 36) 


The Finished Board Coming from the Machine 








pulp timber tracts by the Zellerbach interests and 

George T. Cameron of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, respectivly, opened on April 20 and April 25, re- 
spectively, forecast the development of a pulp and paper 
industry in Alaska on a mammoth scale. 

District Forester B. F. Heintzleman of the U. S. 
Forest Service, Juneau, Alaska, in announcing the 
Ketchikan award, said: 

“Approximately 835,000,000 cubic feet (5,000,000,- 
000 board feet) of pulp timber in the Tongass National 
Forest, Alaska, has been awarded to Isadore and J. D. 
Zellerbach of San Francisco. The timber was offered 
for sale by sealed bids following a three months’ period 
of public advertisement and the Zellerbach bid of 
eighty cents per 100 cubic feet for spruce and forty 
cents per 100 cubic feet for hemlock was slightly higher 
than a bid received from the International Paper Com- 
pany of New York, the only other bidder. 

Bids in Excess of Minimum 

“Both bids were in excess of the minimum rates of 
sixty cents for spruce and thirty cents for hemlock that 
the government was willing to consider. The timber 
is to be paid for as cutting proceeds and the rates bid 
are subject to adjustment at the end of the first ten 
years of operation and at five-year intervals thereafter, 
under certain restrictions specified in the timber sale 
contract. The contract period covers fifty years of 
operation. 

“This pulp timber unit is located in the vicinity of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, and is the first of two units of equal 
size that the government has been offering for sale 
since the middle of January. The second is located 
near Juneau, Alaska, and bids on this unit are to be 
opened April 25. 

Plenty of Power 

“Not less than 80,000 horsepower of water power is 
available near Ketchikan and this can be developed by 
the timber awardee under a fifty-year license obtain- 
able from the Federal Power Commission. 

“The amount of timber involved in the sale is sufh- 
cient to supply a 500-ton newsprint mill for fifty years. 
The contract requires that a plant be built in the Ketchi- 
kan district, which will have an initial capacity of not 
less than 200 tons and that the capacity be increased 
to not less than 400 tons within the first ten years of 
operation. Two years are allowed for the completion 
of surveys and plans and the plant must be ready for 
oeration not later than April 1, 1932. 

“The initial plant, which is likely to be of 250 tons 
daily capacity, will require an investment of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. 

Ninety-five Per Cent Hemlock 

“The Ketchikan section of the Tongass National For- 
est is conservatively estimated to have nineteen billion 
board feet of timber, ninety-five percent hemlock and 
spruce, all of which is located within a radius of about 
seventy-five miles of the site of the proposed plant. 
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Zellerbach & Cameron Awarded 
Alaska Pulp Timber Tracts 


oe bids on the Ketchikan and Juneau 


The timber supply in that region is thus sufficient to 
provide not only for the 500-ton paper plant contem. 
plated but to care for the needs of the local sawmills 
and other timber-using industries and to permit of 
material future expansions of the paper making capa. 
city. The timber resources are to be handled by the 
Forest Service on the basis of supplying a sustained 
annual yield of timber so that the paper mills and other 
industries in the Ketchikan. district can be assured of 
obtaining the timber they require for an indefinitely 
long period.” 

M. R. Higgins, chairman of the board of the Zeller. 
bach corporation, stated following the announcement 
that his company was the successful bidder that the 
Zellerbach interests will spend close to $30,000,000 on 
the Alaska project before it is completed. 

“This has to be done in a big way or not at all,” Mr. 
Higgins declared. 

“With the permit to buy pulpwood in Alaska comes 
certain water power rights covering power need in the 
manufacture of the wood into pulp. When this per. 
mit is received we will have two years in which to make 
a careful examination of the timber and the power 
situation within the boundaries stated. 


Careful Investigation Necessary 

“It is necessary that a most careful scientific investi- 
gation be made to make sure that the supply of tim- 
ber available will insure return on the necessary invest- 
ment. The area is supposed to contain 8,350,000 cords 
of pulpwood, and we will have to determine whether 
the supply will warrant the outlay needed in develop- 
ing the power and building the necessary mill.” 

As soon as the timber contract and the water power 
permit—which goes hand in hand with the timber be- 
cause of co-operative agreements between the U. S. 
Forest Service and the Federal Water Power Commis- 
sion—the Zellerbach company will send its men into 
the field to make an intensive survey, pick out a town 
site and mill site, and select locations for the hydro- 
electric projects. The preliminary survey work is ex- 
pected to take slightly in excess of one year. 

Cameron Gets Juneau Tract 

Bids for the Juneau tract were opened on April 25. 
George T. Cameron, who represents a group of pub- 
lishers, was the only bidder. Mr. Cameron also repre- 
sents Harry Chandler, of the Los Angeles Times, and 
C. A. Morden, publisher of the Portland Oregonian. 

The Juneau bid was made on the government’s mini- 
mum requirement of sixty cents per 100 cubic feet for 
spruce and thirty cents per 100 cubic feet of hemlock. 

The Juneau tract contains the same amount of pulp 
timber as the Ketchikan tract. It is understood that 
the group of publishers represented by Mr. Cameron 
will form a separate’ corporation and expend approxi- 
mately the same amount and build a mill of the same 
capacity as that anticipated by the Zellerbach interests. 

Mr. Cameron had previously applied for a prelimi- 
nary permit for a power project on Crater and Long 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Complete Paper Specialty Plant. 
Operating at Salem 


in Salem, Oregon, a most complete plant for 

the manufacture of paper specialties. This is 
the Western Paper Converting Company, which, it is 
claimed, manufactures the fullest line of paper special- 
ties of any plant west of the Mississippi. 


A little over a year ago, officials of the Oregon Pulp 
and Paper Company came to the conclusion that in 
omitting the final step in the manufacturing process of 
their glassine, imitation grease-proof, fruit and sulphite 
bond papers, they were not operating at the highest 
possible efficiency. Executives of the company, includ- 
ing F. W. Leadbetter and C. F. Beyerl, who are leading 
factors in the organization, laid plans for the construc- 
tion of a modern converting plant, and in a few months 
the building was completed and the machinery in- 
stalled. 

The paper company donated three acres of land to 
the new firm, and was active in financing and construc- 
ing the factory. The first unit was opened January 1, 
1926. In spite of its short period of operation, plans 
are already being made for expansion. In fact, this 
enlargement was planned when the building was start- 
ed; there is room on the property for four more units 
of the same size, and the heating and ventilating equip- 
ment now installed is designed to take care of a build- 
ing five times the size of the present one. 


D'i= si the past year there has been operating 


Some of the products made in the plant are small 
rolls such as adding machines, cash register and ticket 
tape papers, made from sulphite bond and ledger 
paper; glassine bags for peanuts, potato chips, etc., 
fancy fruit wrappers, box liners, ruled ledger paper, 
bon-bon and cup cake crimp cups, candy wrappers, 
typewriter paper, second sheets, fancy meat wrappers, 
linen and ripple finish bond paper, and numerous other 
smaller products. 


Not only is a very complete line of products made, 
but also a very excellent one. Many of these special- 
ties are equal to any made in this country. Representa- 
tives of this firm claim that their printed glassine bags 
are superior to any made in the United States, pointing 
out that the glassine bag printing machine does very 
beautiful work. The smooth surface of the paper 
makes it extremely difficult to produce a clean-cut, clear 
printing job, but the problem has been solved by the 
Western Paper Converting Company. 


The machine turning out fancy printed glassine con- 
fectionery bags is a very complicated and efficient piece 
of mechanism. The: complete bag is made in one opera- 
tion, from a roll of paper. Each bag is perfect, very 
few being in any way defective. After the paper is 
cut, folded, glued and pressed, the bags are automatic- 


(Continued on page 42) 


of Interior of Western Paper Converting Company plant. 
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Eliminating Vibration In Industry 


By RUBEN E. JOHNSON 





HERE is perhaps no single element in engineer- 

ing practice, which has offered such stubborn re- 

sistance to progress as the complete elimination of 
vibration in rotating equipment. In fact, it has only 
been in recent years that definite advancement has been 
made toward a complete understanding of this prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, even now, the theories involved 
are known only to a comparatively few engineers, while 
the layman is still more or less uninformed. It is with 
the object of presenting this subject, in language void 
of technical terms, that this article is written. 

Progress in the elimination of vibration can best be 
traced through the development of the automobile 
from the first single- and two-cylinder vehicles that 
barked and oscillated badly to the gliding sixes, eights 
and twelves of today. Reduction in vibration has been 
largely responsible for a more or less universal adoption 
of a six-cylinder engine for automobile use. 

Reduced vibration through use of greater number of 
cylinders was more a natural consequence than a highly 
technical achievement. 

There are two fundamental causes for vibration in 
a gas engine: first, the force of the cylinder explosion, 
and second, unequal distribution of weights on the 
moving parts. 

The first cause has been largely overcome by use of 
multiple cylinder engines. The second cause has fo- 
cused engineering attention on the problem of balance 
in moving parts. Though a fly wheel, for example, may 
be perfectly machined on the exterior there very likely 
are spots of unequal density in the interior that will 
cause unbalance. 

There are two kinds of unbalance due to unequal 
distribution of weights, for which correction must be 
made. The automobile has been used as an example of 
vibration causes merely because it is a universally fa- 
miliar example. 

Let us illustrate the two kinds of unbalance which 
might occur in a rotating object: 

Suppose we had a rotor with a shaft projecting from 
either end, the rotor and shaft being in perfect bal- 
ance. Let us now drill a hole in the periphery of and 
at one end of the rotor, thus removing a certain amount 
of weight. Then let us place the rotor on two sensi- 


tive rolls, the shaft, projecting at either end, resting on 
It will be found that the rotor of its own 


the rolls. 


Chief Machinery Draughtsman—Navy Yard, Puget Sound 


accord will revolve until the hole is in the top vertical 
position, showing, as we expected, that the side opposite 
to that drilled is the heavier. It is now out of balance 
“statically”. 

Now let us drill a second hole on the opposite side, 
equal in size to the original, but at the farther end of 
the rotor. We find now that to all appearances it has 
been restored to its original condition. We know at 
least that it is not out of balance “statically” for it 
shows no tendency to revolve of its own accord, where. 
ever placed. If, however, we run a belt to the shaft 
and rotate it by means of an outside source of power 
we find that it has a tendency to vibrate. It is now 
out of balance dynamically. To have made correction 
so as not to have thrown the rotor out of balance 
dynamically we should have drilled the second hole 
directly opposite the first and at the same end of the 
rotor. In this case having drilled the initial hole we 
knew where the unbalance lay and could readily have 
drilled an equal hole directly opposite. Had the initial 
unbalance, however, been due to a void space within 
the cylinder it can readily be seen the problem would 
be very much complicated. It would then have been 
necessary to determine just where that void spot occur- 
red as well as to determine its magnitude. 

To correct for static unbalance is a simple matter 
and can easily be done by placing the object on a set 
of rolls, determining the heavy slide and making cor- 
rection opposite. To correct for dynamic unbalance 
is a much more difficult matter, and if any degree of 
accuracy is desired it can only be done on a so-called 
“static and dynamic balancing machine.” A correction 
for static unbalance alone, unless it is made on a rotor 
possessing no great length, is usually useless and under 
certain conditions might even make conditions worse. 

The value of balancing by correct methods can 
hardly be overestimated, particularly in equipment 
turning at a high rate of speed. By high speed we 
mean any speed over five hundred revolutions per 
minute. Reference to the table shows quite con- 
clusively how the centrifugal force developed by an 
unbalanced weight of one ounce mounts to almost un- 
believable values. For instance, as found in the second 
column, an ounce weight applied on the periphery of a 
rotor six inches in diameter develops a centrifual force 
of 1 3/10 pounds when turning 500 revolutions per 














TABLE GIVING THE CENTRIFUGAL FORCE IN POUNDS, PRODUCED BY ONE OUNCE OF UNBALANCE, FOR 
DIFFERENT SPEEDS AND DIAMETERS 
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minute. When turning 7,000 revolutions per minute 
will develop a centrifugal force of 260 pounds. The 
same ounce weight applied to the periphery of a rotor 
sixty-two inches in diameter turning 7,000 revolutions 
per minute will develop a centrifugal force of 2,690 
pounds. This latter is perhaps an exaggerated case 
for a rotor of that diameter would hardly be expected 
to turn at that speed. It is not uncommon, however, 
for a rotor of these dimensions to turn 3,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. At this velocity the centrifugal force 
developed by a one-ounce weight is found to be 493 
pounds. The values given in the table are for a one- 
ounce weight. 

The table brings out the importance of correct bal- 
ance. The one-ounce weight is ordinarily considered 
of no importance, but in a high speed machinery it is 
suficient to shake whole buildings and even cause 
ground vibration in the vicinity. There are numerous 
cases of wrecked machines, and still more instances of 
worn bearings, broken oil lines, stripped turbines, 
“burned out” generators and motors, all traceable to 
unbalance. 

Machines are often operated in a dangerous con- 
dition because of vibration phenomena. Vibration in 
a rotor is caused by a centrifugal force due to an un- 
balanced weight, similar in all respects to the action of 
a small boy in whirling a stone on a string. The tend- 
ency is to part the string. Applied to the rotor the 
centrifugal force throws the rotor shaft from one side 
to the other, the number of vibrations per minute being 
equal to the number of revolutions per minute at which 
the rotor turns. 

Every structure has its own free period of vibration, 
being particularly apparent at that speed. This is 


known as the “critical speed” of the machine. As the 
speed of the rotor increases beyond this point, the ex- 
terior vibrations decrease and may become so inappar- 
ent as to lead one to believe the rotor is vibrationless. 
If, on the other hand, one could examine the action of 
the rotor within the casing, it would be found that the 
vibrations there were going on with even greater in- 
tensity than before, raining hammerlike blows on the 
bearings. 

It is vastly increased, often to the consternation of 
the operator who little suspects that vibration is the 
source of his trouble. The important thing in this 
connection is that if at any speed excessive vibration 
occurs, there is danger ahead, for if, apparently, the 
machine operates without vibration at other speeds, 
this is to a large extent a delusion. 

Elimination of vibration has now been solved to the 
extent that it is no longer necessary to operate under 
unfavorable conditions if vibration is recognized as the 
cause. Practically all large manufacturers have in- 
stalled balancing machines and new equipment is sub- 
jected to tests. 

The United States Navy has adopted balancing 
equipment for its yards to handle rotors from the 
smallest type machine to the huge turbine rotors of 
battleships. Perhaps no other factor has contributed 
so much to smoothness of operation and decreased 
repair since the adoption of the balancing machines 
by the Navy. 

Similar machines are now being operated by private 
concerns at strategic cities throughout the country to 
care for balancing work incident to repairs, eliminat- 


ing many delays caused by sending equipment back to 
the factory. 


A 
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Vibration in the above calendar roll, 8'/, inches in diameter, running at about 900 revolutions, injured the concrete foundations of the 
machine. A dynamic balance on the “Akimoff” balancing machine in the Seattle shop of the Engineering Specialty Company, shown in 
the illustration, revealed hitherto unknown vibration causes. Correction was made by taking off several ounces at each end of the roll. 
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Shelton Plant Begins Operation 


First cooks of pulp were run in the new 135-ton sul- 
phite pulp plant of the Rainier Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany the first week in May. 

Mr. E. M. Mills, president of the company, was a 


visitor at the plant and witnessed the initial operations. 


The Shelton mill is shipping in slabs from saw mills 
and obtaining large quantities of waste from the Reed 
mill, situated on an adjoining site. In addition, the 
new pulp plant draws chips from two chipping plants, 
one located at the saw mill of the American Mill Com- 
pany, at Aberdeen, and another located at the mill of 
the North Bay Lumber and Box Company at Hoquiam. 
The latter is commonly known as the Grass Creek mill. 

According to David B. Davies, superintendent, the 
completed plant at Shelton will be one such as Eastern 
mills, older established, might look toward as an ideal. 
The equipment is up to the minute from the engineer- 
ing standpoint and the mill has been excellently 
planned. 





Exercise Mill Site Option at Aberdeen 

Following the approval on May 3 of $1,600,000 
bonds for the construction of a commercial water sys- 
tem to supply Aberdeen, Washington, with 60,000,000 
gallons of water daily, the Pacific States Pulp and 
Paper Company has exercised its option on a 29-acre 
mill site near Aberdeen. 

Bids for clearing the site have been called for and 
the company is expected to begin immediate negotia- 
tions with the city for water. The site is just outside 
the city limits of Aberdeen on the Chehalis river. 

L. E. Van Winkle, with offices in the Becker build- 
ing, Aberdeen, who is said to represent outside inter- 
ests that are probably Eastern, announced prior to the 
water bond vote that action on the part of the interests 
he represented awaited the result of the special election 
on May 3. 

Following the success of the water vote, Mr. Van 
Winkle made the following statement to PACIFIC 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY: 















































“We exercised our option on the site here the day 
after the election, and called for bids to clear the land, 
A contract for this will be let this week. After this is 
done the land will be filled in and then construction 
work will begin. Our engineers are working on the 
plans, and we have seen preliminary layouts of the 
mill, but all the details are not worked out yet, and 
may not be for sixty days or more. The first unit 
is to be of 100 tons capacity, sulphite pulp, and that 
is all this office knows about the plan. The President 
is not ready to announce the officers and board of trus. 
tees.” 


Articles of incorporation were filed at Olympia, 
Washington, by the Pacific States Pulp and Paper Com. 
pany, capitalized at $149,000 on March 30. The in. 
corporators were E. E. Harms and Carl W. Jacobus. 

Mr. Harms was formerly bookkeeper and _ stock 
holder in the Highland Dairy at Longview, Washing. 
ton, but has not been associated with that company 
since last September, it is said. 


Mr. Jacobus resides in Longview. He came to that 
city from Ironwood, Michigan. 





Western Gear Handles Large Order 


What is probably one of the largest single orders for 
gears placed on the Pacific Coast was handled in April 
on a rush order by the Western Gear Works of Seat- 
tle, when that company turned out fifty-five steel gears, 
each measuring approximately six feet in diameter, for 
the Washington Pulp and Paper Company at Port 
Angeles, Washington. The gears were installed on the 
dryer end of the new 236-inch Fourdriner, which has 
just been put into operation. 





Foresters Hold Ten-Day Meeting 


Forest supervisors in charge of the National forests 
west of the mountains held a ten-day meeting from 
May 6 to 16. The first six days of the meeting were 
spent at the Sauk River Lumber company and the other 


four days were spent at Darrington, about eighty miles 
north of Seattle. 


VERY year the U. S. Forest 

Service places a forestry ex- 

hibit in front of the Seattle 
Post Office for the purpose of em- 
phasizing to the public the signifi- 
cance of American Forest Week. The 
pulp and paper industry, becoming 
increasingly important as a producer 
of revenue from the Western forests, 
has won for itself a place in that ex- 
hibit. The accompanying picture of 
the 1927 exhibit shows the first pulp 
and paper display to be included. The 
board on the right shows samples of 
pulp produced by the Occident Pulp 
and Paper Mills, at Edmonds, Wash- 
ington, and types of wood used in 
making the pulp. 
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Olympic Rail Extension Authorized 


Probable further extension of the pulp and paper 
industry into the vast undeveloped timber lands 
of the Western Olympic peninsula, known as the 
“last frontier” of our fast disappearing woodlands, was 
indicated recently when R. L. Stearns, president of the 
Port Angeles Western Railway, announced that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had granted his rail- 
road permission to extend its line, located in Clallam 
county, Washington, nine miles, from Tyee to Forks. 

This extension, Stearns has asserted, will make avail- 
able for manufacture and sale more than five billion 
feet of timber, including enormous stands of hemlock, 
spruce and fir. 

President Stearns has intimated that a pulp mill of 
fifty tons capacity, to be enlarged to 100 tons within 
two years, and a sawmill of 100,000 feet daily capac- 
ity, will be erected with the opening of the new timber 
tracts. He also declared that negotiations are under 
way for two addtional pulp mills of 100 tons daily 
capacity each. 

The Port Angeles Western Railroad is a common 
carrier, extending to Tyee, about fifty miles east of 
Port Angeles. The latter city is a deep water port 
available to the great timber stands. 

Sites at Forks, the end of the new rail line, sur- 
rounded by creeks and but a few miles from the Sole- 
duck, Calawa and Bogachiel rivers; at Lake Pleasant, 
twelve miles north of Forks, on the railroad, near the 
Soleduck river; and at other West peninsula points, 
have been suggested as favorable locations for indus- 
trial plants, paper mills in particular. 

The Port Angeles Western Railway was built by the 
United States government during the World War to 
bring out airplane spruce from the stands of that tim- 
ber on the Peninsula. A large mill, in which the spruce 
was to be cut for ’plane manufacturing purposes, was 
erected on the waterfront at the same time, about a 
mile east of the Port Angeles business section. 

The mill buildings are large and well constructed. 
The machinery for the mill was ordered, but was never 
installed, as the armistice, on November 11, 1918, re- 
sulted in a sudden curtailment of the government’s 
activities. 

This site now appears to be probably the most fav- 
orable factory location in the Port Angeles district. 
January 17, 1922, the government contracted with Fent- 
ress Hill, F. S. Scritsmier, and John Lyon, officials of 
the Lyon-Hill Logging Company, to sell the railroad, 
the spruce mill in Port Angeles, together with 101 acres 
of upland and tide lands on which the mill was located, 
765 acres of timber land and some other property. 
May 31, 1923, the transaction was completed when these 
items were deeded to the logging men. 

Later, a corporation named the Port Angeles West- 
ern Railway was formed by the Lyon-Hill Company and 
given control of the railroad. 

The site’s 101 acres of land comprise greatly an area 
of flat tideland and upland, very suitable for building 
on a large scale. 

A sufficient supply of water to care for a large plant 
at that place is available at the present time, figures 
released by the City Engineer of Port Angeles indicate. 
Exclusive of the water used in the city proper and by 
the various industrial plants, there is a conservative 
minimum of 6,500,000 gallons of water per diem avail- 
able in the East end of Port Angeles, where it could 


yom be carried to the spruce mill site, the figures 
show. 


Newberg Plant Progressing 

A crew of eighty men is making rapid progress on 
the construction of the new sulphite pulp mill of the 
Spaulding Pulp and Paper Company at Newberg, Ore- 
gon. According to Ernest Schweitz, one of the engi- 
neers on the job, the mill is expected to be ready to 
operate in September. 

The two digesters were nearly up late in April. The 
Jenssen acid towers were erected, but some work was 
still being done about the acid house. 

Foundation footings were being put in for the sul- 
ing itself was started about the first of May. Some of 
the machinery, much of which is coming from the 
Valley Iron Works, was expected to arrive during May. 


The acid towers were completed and steel was in place for the digester 
house when this photograph of construction work at the Spaulding Pulp 
and Paper Company mill, Newberg, Oregon, was taken on April 15. 


Foundation footings were being put in for the sul- 
phite drying room and concrete was being poured in 
the wet room. 


The site comprises about eleven acres. The location 
fronts a road and lies on a bluff about 100 feet above 
the river. Logs and cordwood can be brought in by 
way of the river and also by rail, a spur track running 
into the mill property. Fuel is obtained from an ad- 
joining saw mill. 

The Newberg plant is being erected with the idea 
of future expansion that may eventually cover the site 
with buildings. Two boilers will be installed now, but 
room is provided for an eventual six. Two digesters 
are going in as the first unit, but there is room enough 
for eight in the future. 


At last reports the engineers in charge of construc- 
tion, were working on the water problem. Water is to 
be taken from the Willamette River, but the method 
of taking the water has not been definitely decided 
upon. It is possible that a natural filter system might 
be devised, using the gravel of the river bars and sink- 
ing a number of wells. 





T has been stated on frequent occasions that the 
I logger couldn’t see anything smaller than a four- 

foot log. The mighty stands of forest giants have 
been considered as something to be cut once, here to- 
day and a new stand tomorrow. More recent view- 
points, however, on the part of far-seeing lumbermen, 
regard the forest as a crop, to be harvested periodically 
and perpetually. 

In step with this consideration of the timber resources 
that would obtain a maximum utilization from the 
woods, is the tendency to take a look at the ground 
after the logger has been through, to view the vast 
amounts of sound wood left on the ground in the form 
of small down trees, cull logs, trees broken in felling, 
and tops. 

Why do anything about it? Wasn’t this just a natural 
waste, a thing to be expected in the process of logging? 
And, if it was waste, what could be done about it? 


Wood Uses Increasing 

There is developing an “integration of wood-using 
industries.” Wood is being used in an increasing num- 
ber of ways so that the total volume of sound wood 
grown is becoming more completely utilized. Pulp 
plants are playing a significant part in using wood that 
has hitherto been going to the burners. Further, the 
pulp industry is using to some extent wood that has 
been left in the field after the logger has passed 
through. True, salvaging of woods waste is still in its 
infancy on the Pacific Coast, but foresters, lumbermen, 
and pulp men will admit that study of methods of sav- 
ing this waste will increase as competition for wood 
by the pulp industry increases with the development 
of that industry. 

A notable step toward complete utilization has been 
made at Shelton, Washington, whete the new plant of 
the Rainier Pulp and Paper Company has just begun 
operation. The Simpson Logging Company some years 
ago began to look into what could be done about sav- 
ing the woods waste, not only to get the use of the 
sound wood, but to insure the creation of a second 
growth of timber. 

In business like order came the establishment of a 
saw mill at Shelton to cut only hemlock, a lath mill 
to use the edgings, a chipping machine to make chips 
for the Washington Pulp and Paper Company at Port 
Angeles, and now the 135-ton sulphite mill of the 
Rainier Company on the adjoining site. 

According to Allen H. Hodgson, Associate Forester, 
U. S. Forest Service, the pulp company has made a con- 
tract with the Simpson Logging Company that will 
mean utilization of waste left following logging opera- 
tions. With respect to this salvage the contract is 
essentially this: 


Re-logging Methods Are Different 

1. To go into the logging company’s logging camps 
and prelog with horses or light machinery all hemlock 
and spruce trees below a diameter of 10 inches on the 
stump or larger if it is found that the logging company 
does not wish to log trees to that small a diameter limit, 
and to pay for same at a specified rate per cord. 

2. To clean up after the logging company completes 
its logging operation and to take out all hemlock and 
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Waste—But It Needn’t Be 


spruce tree tops and broken or cull logs suitable fo; 
pulpwood, and to pay for same at a specified rate per 
cord. 

3. To cut up all material into cordwood and to load 
it on to the logging company’s cars. In this form the 
logging company is to haul the wood to the pulp plant 
at Shelton for which service it will be paid. 

Mr. Hodgson now has under his direction a general 
survey of “so-called” woods waste in the logging camps 
in the Douglas fir region, which is being conducted 
by the office of Forest Products of the U. S. Forest 
Service at Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Hodgson gives six principal reasons for making 
this general survey. They are as follows: 

(1) To learn the truth regarding the quantity and 
quality of material left in the woods after logging. 

(2) To study the standards of utilization of timber. 
To learn the minimum size and percentage of defective 
timber as now utilized by the industry. To give special 
attention to the present and possible uses of so-called 
“poorer” species. 


(3) To secure data that may help to bring about an 
integration of the wood-using industries as a means of 
utilizing the so-called “woods waste”; as for example, 
the lumbering and paper making industry. 

(4) To compare utilization in various camps with the 
idea of raising the standard of the poorer camps as 
much as possible. 

(5) To study the effect or relation of certain well- 
recognized factors on woods utilization. 

(6) To serve as a basis for the competent initiation 
of future woods waste studies. 

The studies are being made in a number of Pacific 
Northwest camps with the view in mind of obtaining a 
fair cross section of the whole Douglas fir region, tak- 
ing into consideration the geographical and other dif- 
ferences that exist in different sections of the region. 

The general method of making the study is to meas- 
ure the actual wood left after the logger has gone 
through. Scattered acre plots are staked out on logged- 
over ground. Several typical areas are measured at 
each logging operation where the studies are being 
made. Care is taken to secure average plots, to avoid 
plots through which high line leads have passed, to 
avoid in general conditions which would make the woods 
waste heavier or lesser in that particular area. 


The survey has been carried on for approximately | 


one year and will probably be completed in the fall 
of 1927. 

Salvaging of woods waste, or “re-logging” the cut- 
over land as it is sometimes called, has also been car- 
ried on by the Crown-Willamette Paper Company at 
Cathlamet, Washington. Special equipment and special 
methods have been devised for this type of logging, the 
engineering staffs of equipment houses having prove 
themselves equal to the occasion in developing ways 
and means of saving this waste on an economical basis. 





Allen H. Hodgson, Associate Forester, U. S. Forest 
Service, made the photographs accompanying _ this 
article. Pacific Pulp and Paper Industry acknowledges 
with thanks Mr. Hodgson’s permission to publish. 
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HE amount of sound wood left 

in the field where the logger has 

been through is becoming a mat- 
ter of attention on the part of for- 
esters, lumbermen, and pulp men. 


Much of this waste is suitable for 
pulp manufacture, but cost of reclaim- 
ing this wood has been considered too 
high to make the operation practical. 


New methods are being devised, 
however, and with the use of tractors 
and light equipment it has been shown 
in actual demonstration that much of 
the woods waste can be salvaged. 


The large picture shows a hemlock 
stump, a hemlock top bucked off, and 
a hemlock tree broken in logging. 
The wood has a negligible value as 
lumber but is excellent pulpwood. 


The two smaller views were taken 
on adjacent plots and show the “be- 
fore” and “after.” Small trees, princi- 
pally Western hemlock, are pulled 
down and left by high lead logging 
operations. The lower view depicts 
what can be done in the way of sal- 
vage by using suitable equipment. 
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M OVES continuing and fostering the hearty 


spirit of cooperation at present existing be- 
tween paper manufacturers and merchants of 
the far west were the principal steps taken at the tenth 
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When the Trade Met at Del Monte 


try. President Higgins also called attention to the 
westward trend of the manufacturing branch of the 
paper business and declared that a big portion of the 
world’s future paper supply would come from the for. 









is n 
annual convention of the Pacific States Paper Trade ests of the west and Alaska. tory 
Association at Del Monte, California, May 12, 13 and Four new members were elected to the association. « 
14. They were the Sierra Paper Company, Los Angeles; bun 

The convention was attended by more than 150 dele- Taverner and Fricke, paper merchants, Los Angeles; k 
gates and guests and was declared to be the largest Blake Moffitt & Towne, Oakland, and Blake Moffitt x ml 
ever held by the association. Delegates included paper Towne of Fresno. G. I. Tompkins represented the an 
merchants and jobbers from all the principal cities of Sierra Paper Company, W. E. Taverner was present — 
California, Oregon and Washington and the guests for Taverner & Fricke, and F. L. Unthank and H. F. = 
were representatives of big eastern and western paper Bryn were present for the Oakland and Fresno Blake thu: 
manufacturing companies. Moffitt & Towne houses, respectively. fos 

A serious spirit prevailed at the convention and ofh- Charles Kahn, secretary of the Association, in his 
cers remarked that the delegates came not to play, but annual report, reviewed work being done with the assist. / 


to sit down together and work out mutual problems 
and endeavor, by exchanging experiences and ideas, 
to advance the interests of their industry. 

Speakers at the general sessions of the convention 
emphasized the need for cooperation between manu- 
facturers and merchants and the various committees 
went to their meetings and their problems with this idea 
predominating. 

The convention recognized the gradual westward 
trend of the pulp and paper manufacturing business 
and speakers said they welcomed this move, but urged 
that it be not overdone. 

M. R. Higgins, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco, 
serving his fifth term as president of the Association, 
presided at the convention sessions. 

In his annual'‘report, read at the general session 
Thursday afternoon, President Higgins declared that 
the cooperation existing between the mills and the 
merchants made it possible to look ahead to a continu- 
ance of the present good condition of the paper indus- 


ance of the National Association to stop a practice of 
classifying wrongly some shipments of pulp and paper 
from Europe to America. Some shippers, Mr. Kahn 
reported, are endeavoring to place their paper in lower 
shipping classifications to evade payment of the proper 
tariff. Mr. Kahn read correspondence he has had on 
this subject with the import committee of the national 
body. 

Secretary Kahn also urged the members to use their 
best efforts to have the steamship companies adopt 
new and more satisfactory regulations regarding the 
classification of carload shipments of paper. 

A brief history of the paper industry on the Pacific 
Coast was one of the interesting features of the first 
session of the convention, which was a joint meeting 
Wednesday night between the Pacific States Paper 
Trade Association and representatives of the paper 
manufacturing plants of the west. 

The history was given by F. G. Wight, of the Crown- 
Willamette Paper Company of San Francisco. Mr. 
Wight has been prominent in the paper industry of the 















The photographer caught a few on the golf links. Beginning at the left 
is Thomas H. Doane, vice presid and 1 ger of the Pacific 
Coast Paper Company, San Francisco; Clyde E. Swick, San Francisco 
representative of the Graham Paper Compny; Henry A. Goedje, Crown- 






Willamette Paper Company, San Francisco; Augustus Johnson, San 
Francisco manager of the Everett Pulp and Paper Company, chairman 
of the golf committee; Charles Kahn, San Francisco, secretary of the 
Pacific States Paper Trades Association, and Henry Zellerbach, Zellerbach 
Paper Company. 
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west since 1888, when he was a bookkeeper for the old 
California Paper Company. At that time, he said, 
there were seven mills in’ the west—the orginal Taylor 
mill at Taylorville, Marion County, California; the 
California company’s mill, the Lick mill at Agnews, 
California; the mills at Corralitos, Soquel and Antioch, 
California, and the Columbia River mill at Camas, 
Washington, operated by H. L. Pittock to supply paper 
for his Portland Oregonian. 


Speaking of business conditions, Mr. Wight said the 
west is finding markets for paper in other states, as it 
is now producing more than is consumed in this terri- 
tory. 

“Increasing population in the west means increased 
demand for paper,” Mr. Wight said, “and we should 
keep this additional business. It has been said that a 
people’s education and culture is measured by the 
volume of its consumption of paper. 


“I hope you realize what a profound obligation has 
thus been thrust upon you. We must keep pace and 
foster this advancement.” 


Advantages and necessity of cooperation between 
manufacturers and jobbers was stressed by other speak- 
ers at Wednesday night’s meeting. Sydney L. Willson, 
of Holyoke, Mass., president of the American Writing 
Paper Company, said this cooperation was absolutely 
essential for the success of the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of paper. W. Noble Gillett, Chicago, vice- 
president of the National Paper Trade Association, 
spoke on paper trade conditions throughout the nation 
and said printers, manufacturers and paper jobbers 
have mutual problems which they must work out to- 


gether. “We must get together and talk things over,” 


a 
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Left to Right—D. H. Woodward of John Graham & Co., Spokane, Wash., 


vice-president; James Davis of the Zellerbach Paper Co., Los Angeles, vice- 
President; N. D. Hopkinson of Blake, Moffit & Towne, San Francisco, 
vice-president; M. R. Higgins of Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, 


he said. “Nothing is gained by back-door subterfuge.” 


J. J. Herb and Fred Arnett of the Pacific Coast 
Paper Mills at Bellingham, Wash., were introduced to 
the meeting as representatives of the “baby” mill of 
the west. 


M. R. Higgins, San Francisco, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Zellerbach Paper Company, was re- 
elected president of the Pacific States Paper Trade As- 
sociation at the Del Monte convention for his sixth 
term. 


J. L. Murray, of the Mutual Paper Corporation, Se- 
attle, was elected executive vice-president. Four other 
vice-presidents were elected as follows: D. M. Wood- 
ward, of the John W. Graham Co., of Spokane; James 
Davis, of the Zellerbach Paper Company, Sacramento, 
California; N. D. Hopkinson, of Blake Moffitt & 
Towne, San Francisco, and William E. Taverner of 
Taverner & Fricke, Los Angeles. Charles Kahn, San 
Francisco, was reelected secretary-treasurer for his 
fourth term. 


It was decided to hold the 1928 golf tournament 
and convention at Del Monte, May 7-12. 


One important step taken by the convention to fur- 
ther the industry’s interests by increasing the demand 
for paper was the approval of a nationwide advertising 
campaign proposed recently by the National Paper 
Trade Association marketing committee. 


James L. Smith, advertising manager of the Chicago 
Paper Company of Chicago, came west to Del Monte 
to present the plan and he found hearty support. Mr. 
Smith conceived the advertising idea and he is to submit 
it to the various regional paper associations this year 
for approval. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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president; J. L. Murray of Mutual Paper Corp., Seattle, Wash., executive 
vice-president; William E. Taverner of Taverner & Fricke, Los Angeles, 
vice-president, and Charles Kahn, San Francisco, secretary-treasurer. 
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Greetings—lIt’s a Real Business 


“Few persons not actually engaged in the paper busi- 
ness are aware of the enormous growth of the Christ- 
mas greeting card business,” remarks E. W. Buckley, 
Los Angeles manager of Blake, Moffit & Towne. Last 
year it involved an expenditure of $100,000,000 and this 
year will no doubt show a radical increase over that 
figure. Even this early in the season we have sold more 
than 1,000,000 cards to be used for Christmas greetings. 
In Los Angeles alone there are fourteen exclusive greet- 
ing card houses whose product has a national distribu- 
tion. This has created an enormous paper converting 
business and a wide variety of designs at popular prices 
which would have been unheard of a few years ago. 


“In our larger quarters with increased facilities we 
are anticipating giving our patrons the high standard 
of service which they demand and which we are anxious 
to give them. Keen competition has resulted in giving 
Los Angeles paper customers a standard of service 
which is perhaps higher than that of any other city in 
the country. I make this observation as the result of 
my experience with paper concerns with which I have 
been connected in nine different American cities,” con- 


cluded Mr. Buckley with a smile. 





Box Manufacturers Meet June 27, 28, 29 


Arrangements for the 1927 convention—the thir- 
teenth annual—of the Pacific Coast Paper Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held at Del Monte Hotel, 
Del Monte, California, on June 27, 28 and 29. 


Several manufacturers on the Pacific Coast, not pre- 
viously identified with the association, have signified 
their intention of becoming members, and it is confi- 
dently expected that the numerical strength of this con- 
vention will exceed that of former years. 


Last year’s convention was probably one of the best 
ever held in the history of the association, not only 
in the quality of the papers presented on general busi- 
ness topics, but in the excellence of its social arrange- 
ments. This year the same enthusiasm is tincturing the 
efforts of the committees in charge. The desire to 
equal last year’s success is in the minds of everyone, 
and with the increased membership, coupled with new 
ideas, there is every reason to believe that the forth- 
coming convention will surpass all previous ones, not 
only in point of members but in the matter of achieve- 
ment as well. 


Reports from all committees indicate that preliminary 
arrangements are practically completed and that every- 
thing that can be done has been done to ensure suc- 
cess. Both the entertainment committee and the golf 
committee have finished their work and are ready for 
the curtain call. Golf enthusiasts will have no cause 
to complain at the arrangements made for their par- 
ticular sport. There will be lots of prizes and a bigger 
entry than ever. It is proposed to organize a separate 
flight for supply house men, who are expected to turn 
out in goodly numbers this year. Supply men will be 
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permitted to compete for prizes which are to be awarded 
to the winners in the qualifying rounds, but they will 
not be permitted to compete for the Annual Challeng 
Cup. This must be won by a box manufacturer. 

The plans of the program committee have not yet 
been made known, but it is understood that they are 
well under way and that a copy of the program witha 
complete list of subjects and speakers will be available 
for publication at an early date. 












































Beckwith Says Business Is Good 

April was a good month in the paper trade, accord. 
ing to C. H. Beckwith, Northwest manager of Carter, 
Rice and Company branch in Seattle. Indications dur. 
ing the first week in May seemed to indicate that there 
would be no falling off. 

Mr. Beckwith made a trip to Portland the second 
week in May to confer with the sub branch of Carter, 
Rice and Company there. He was trying to arrange 
his plans so that he could get to the convention at 
Del Monte. 

A new sample book of bond papers is now being 
made up by the Seattle branch, Mr. Beckwith an. 


nounced. 
























T. J. Maloney Makes Western Visit 
Although seventy-eight years old, T. J. Maloney, 
“dean of salesmen” of Carter, Rice and Company, Bos. 
ton, manages to make a trip to the Pacific Coast and 
visit the branch houses about once every year. Mr. 
Maloney handles specialty papers and likes to keep 
in contact with developments in that field all over the 
country. During the course of the present trip Mr. 
Maloney visited the Carter, Rice and Company branch 
in Seattle to call on C. H. Beckwith, Northwest man- 


ager. He also visited Portland, Salt Lake City and 
other cities. 





















Box Manufacturers’ Secretary Moves Office 


Hugh Peat, general secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association, has moved his 
offices from 514 Foxcroft Building, San Francisco, to 
the Phelan Building. Mr. Peat has been busy with 
the preliminary work of the association’s convention at 
Del Monte, California, on June 27-28-29. 
















Blake, Moffitt & Towne to Expand 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne have a big expansion pro- 
gram under way, which includes new buildings at Sacra- 
mento, Fresno and Phoenix already under construc- 
tion or completed, and plans completed for two more 
of their branches. This firm now have offices in 16 
cities on the Pacific Coast and their program calls for 
branches being established in a number of other cities. 

A new type of building especially adapted to the ex- 
peditious and economical handling and warehousing 
of paper has been worked out for these branches that 
have new headquarters, according to N. D. Hopkin- 
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son, vice-president of Blake, Moffitt & Towne. All 
are located with trackage facilities, receiving from the 
rear and delivering from the front, and a special fea- 
ture is a loading arcade that solves the parking prob- 
lem permanently for customers. Mr. Hopkinson finds 
this is an important matter which is greatly appreciated 
by the trade. The space is used at night for parking 
the firm’s delivery equipment. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne also announce their appoint- 
ment as sole agent on the coast for all bonds and ledgers 
of the Neenah Paper Company. 





New Quarters For Norman F. Hall Co. 


The paper department of the Norman F. Hall Com- 
pany, having outgrown their quarters at 148-150 First 
Street, San Francisco, have moved their offices and 
stock of bond papers to 500 Howard Street, at First, 
in the Arts and Crafts building. The telephone num- 
ber remains the same, Douglas 8873. 





Perkins-Goodwin Leases Entire Floor 


The Perkins-Goodwin Company, pulp and paper mill 
agents, has leased the entire twenty-seventh floor of 
the new French building, at the northeast corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York. For 
the past fourteen years the company has been located 
in the Aeolian building at 33 West Forty-second Street. 





O. W. Mielke Has Brief Illness 
O. W. Mielke, president of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
at Portland, was ill for a short time in mid April and 
confined to his home for a period of rest. 





Standard Paper President Visits Latin America 


Enjoying his second real vacation in a quarter cen- 
tury, Roy Davison, president of the Standard Paper 
Company, Tacoma, Washington, is making an extensive 
trip to the West Coast of South America, the Canal 
Zone, Cuba, and New York. Mr. Davison wrote to 
H. V. Davies, sales manager of the Standard Paper 
Company, recently, from Cristobal, R. P., enroute to 
Cuba. Mr. Davison will spend some time in New 
York, where he has connections with the mills, and 
will probably visit several of the paper mills near 
New York. He expects to stop in the Middle West, 
his former home, when on the way back to Tacoma 
overland. Mr. Davison has earned a pleasure trip 
as he has established a reputation for being a hard and 
tireless worker. He will return to Tacoma about June 
10. Mrs. Davison is accompanying him on the trip. 





It’s Spring Again 

A desk decorated like a tepee, lots of shoes, mostly 
old, and some wee ones, graced the desk of A. C. Peter- 
son, salesman for the Standard Paper Company, Ta- 
coma, when he came back to work after skipping out 
on a surprise to Seattle on April 30. The bride is 
Lillion Jacoby, former employee of the Standard Com- 
pany. Fellow employees donated a nice assortment 
of electric household appliances. 





Jeffries Makes It a Vacation, Too 
Frank E. Jeffries, president of the Tacoma Paper and 
Stationery Company, of Tacoma, Washington, ex- 
tended his trip when he went south to attend the Paper 
Trades convention at Del Monte and was not expected 
back at Tacoma until about May 25. 


Frank Baker Goes East 
Frank S. Baker, president of the Cascade Paper Com- 
pany, Tacoma, went East in April in the interests of 
his publishing business. His plans were to come back 
by way of California and attend the Paper Trades 
Association convention at Del Monte on May 12-14. 





Ready to Install at Cascade 

Foundations for the new 156-inch Pusey and Jones 
paper machine were completed at the Cascade Paper 
Company mill at Tacoma, Washington, early in May 
and machinery was on hand ready for installation. A 
representative of the paper machine company was ex- 
pected to arrive to supervise the installation of the new 
unit. 

The new machine will be installed parallel to and in 
the same building with the old machine, but, since 
it is considerably longer, the building has been ex- 
tended in length. A construction crew is at work pour- 
ing concrete and doing other necessary work in con- 
nection with the expansion program. 

The new unit is expected to be in operation about 
August 1, according to Arthur Drips, secretary. 

The Cascade Paper Company is shipping twenty 
tons of paper a day. Last year, it began the manufac- 
ture of its own pulp by the soda process. The soda 
process, as applied to Western woods, that is, Douglas 
fir and cottonwood, differs from the process in com- 
mon usage in the paper mills of the Eastern United 
States, Secretary Drips points out. 

Three digesters are used at the Cascade plant and 
the capacity of the pulp plant is more than enough to 
care for the needs of the paper machine at present, 
and the pulp department is therefore working on a 
short week temporarily. 





Expects Development on Sound Basis 

Development of a pulp and paper industry on the 
Pacific Coast on a sound basis is held to be inevitable 
by Chester Thorne, chairman of the board of the 
National Bank of Tacoma, Tacoma, Washington. 

“I have met several representatives from Eastern 
companies,” declared Mr. Thorne. “Some of them 
are looking toward immediate entry into the field. Oth- 
ers are gathering a perspective for future action. There 
seems to be a general realization that a development is 
due on the Coast and they are preparing themselves.” 

Mr. Thorne points out that sound investigations must 
precede developments in the pulp and paper industry 
on the Coast. Since the business is one requiring large 
capital, the surveys must be the more thorough. The 
West offers new conditions, Mr. Thorne states, and 
demands new methods. Some mistakes are being made, 
but remedies will be found. 

With regard to the Tacoma supply of industrial 
water, Mr. Thorne points out that practical tests have 
shown the existence of underground streams of excel- 
lent water that can be tapped cheaply for volume flows. 
Experimental wells on the Tacoma tideflats have pro- 
duced this water, which rises to the surface with a 
small head. 

The matter of waste from saw mills as a source of 
supply for pulp manufacture requires careful study, 
Mr. Thorne believes. The volume of supply and the 
certainty of its continued existence should be carefully 
gone into, and the suggestion is made that several saw 
mills can profitably combine on a single pulp mill pro- 
posal. 
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Move to Set Aside Whalen Pulp & Paper Co. Sale 

Suit has been brought and action commenced in the 
Supreme Court at Vancouver, B. C., to set aside the 
sale of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., assets 
made in October, 1925. These actions have been 
brought by James Whalen of Port Arthur, and Verna 
Dangerfield of New Westminster, on behalf of them- 
selves and other debenture holders, bondholders and 
shareholders. 

The sale in question was for $4,000,000 and included 
plants at Woodfibre, Port Alice and Swanson Bay, and 
also timber limits. The property was bought in by 
first mortgage bondholders for their claim of $4,000,- 
000. 

Besides the first mortgage bondholders at the time 
the sale was made there were in addition second mort- 
gage debenture holders totaling $4,000,000, shares out- 
standing of $8,000,000 and creditors, mostly from Van- 
couver, with claims aggregating $800,000. 

Claim is made that the sale was not made to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

A writ has been issued by H. Castillou, solicitor, 
against the Montreal Trust Company, Royal Securities 
Corporation, Ltd., and B. C. Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., 
all of Vancouver, and I. W. Killam of Montreal. 

Damages are claimed against the trust company, 
securities Corporation, and I. W. Killam on account of 


alleged inconsistencies while acting as trustees and in 
a fiduciary position. 





Wood Pulp Production Increases 


March production of wood pulp in the United States 
as reported by identical mills to the American Paper 
and Pulp Association and cooperating organizations, 
increased twenty-one per cent., this increase being 
distributed over all grades, according to the Associa- 
tion’s Monthly Statistical Summary of Pulp and Paper 
Industry. 

The March totals (mills identical with those report- 
ing in February) are as follows: 


i) 
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Groundwood Pulp ‘ -.. 92 108,692 93,954 3,005 128,920 
Sulphite News Grade... ss 38 44,362 40,954 3,232 10,008 
Sulphite Bleached _ 23 27,114 22,656 3,952 3,492 
Sulphite Easy BI. a 7 5,049 3,707 1,080 927 
Sulphite Mitscherlich a 7,379 6,314 879 953 
Sulphate Pulp «10 37,929 15,956 1,509 2,779 
Soda Pulp ____. , ecame On 18,376 13,973 4,222 3,330 
Other than Wood Pulp 2 14 35 28 





Total—All Grades 228,541 197,549 17,879 150,437 
February— 
Total—All Grades 188,885 174,379 15,754 137,196 





March Newsprint Statistics 


Production in Canada during March, 1927, amounted 
to 174,094 tons and shipments to 169,061 tons. Pro- 
duction in the United States was 133,731 tons and 
shipments 129,451 tons, making a total United States 
and Canadian newsprint production of 307,825 tons 
and shipments of 298,512 tons. During March 19,236 
tons of newsprint was made in Newfoundland and 1,308 
tons in Mexico, so that the total North American pro- 
duction for the month amounted to 328,369 tons. 


The Canadian mills produced 58,360 tons more in 
the first three months of 1927 than in 1926, which was 
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an increase of 14 per cent. The United States outpy, 
was 24,787 tons or 6 per cent less than for the firg 
three months of 1926, that in Newfoundland 10,153 
tons or 25 per cent more, and in Mexico 421 tons o, 
14 per cent more, making a total North American ip. 
crease of 44,147 tons or 5 per cent. 

During March the Canadian mills operated at 862 
per cent of rated capacity and the United States mill; 
at 85.6 per cent. Stocks of newsprint paper at Cana. 
dian mills totaled 28,462 tons at the end of March and 
at United States mills 22,744 tons, making a combined 
total of 51,206 tons which was equivalent to 3.9 days 
average production. 


The above statistics are reprinted from the News 
Print Service Bureau April bulletin. 





International Representative On Coast 

Herbert Lippitt, sales manager of the core depart. 
ment of the Canadian International Paper Company, 
was in Seattle on a periodical business trip from the 
New York office in late April. Mr. Lippitt is endeav. 
oring to convert the Western newsprint men to the 
use of the patented cores handled by the International 
Company. The cores, which are in general use in 
Eastern mills, according to Mr. Lippitt, can stand many 
round trips from newsprint mill to publisher and result 
in a great saving of paper. 





Walter S. Rooney Returns From Japan 


Walter S. Rooney of the Albany Felt Company, Al- 
bany, N. Y., returned to the United States by way of 
San Francisco in mid-April after a trip to Japan which 
began in January. Mr. Rooney visited a good many of 
the 250 pulp and paper mills in Japan, including mills 
operated by the four largest Japanese compan’ ., the 
Oji, Fuji, Karafuto-Kogyo and the Mitsubishi. All of 
these larger companies have their principal offices in 
Tokyo. Mr. Rooney makes frequent trips to Japan. 


After returning to the United States Mr. Rooney vis- 
ited many of the mills on the Pacific Coast. He was 
present at Port Angeles, Washington, on May 2, when 
the Washington Pulp.and Paper Corporation was making 
trial runs with the big new 236-inch fourdrinier. He 
made the trip to Port Angeles with Mr. William Einzig, 
purchasing agent of the Washington Pulp and Paper 
Corporation. 


On May 3 he was a visitor at the San Juan Pulp 
Manufacturing Company at Bellingham, Washington. 









Perkins-Goodwin to Handle Newberg Pulp 


The Perkins-Goodwin Company, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, have been appointed United States agents 
for the Spaulding Pulp and Paper Company, Newberg, 
Oregon. The mill is now under construction and will 
begin making a high grade unbleached sulphite pulp 
in September or October. The capacity of the plant 
will be fifty tons per day. 





Pulp and Paper Ninth In Washington 


Paper and wood pulp manufacture is ninth in im- 
portance in the state of Washington according to the 
latest federal census of industries. Lumber and tim- 
ber products lead. 
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Grays Harbor Now Assured of Water 


ply no longer stands in the way of progress of 
the pulp and paper industry at Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington, in the rich timber belt of Gray’s Harbor. On 
May 3 the voters of Aberdeen decided by a vote of 
1,295 to 833 to approve the $1,600,000 bond issue for 
the development of an industrial water supply system 
on Wedekind Creek on the Lower Wynooche River. 
The proposed system will tap the waters of the 
lower Wynooche at a point about six miles from Aber- 
deen and bring it through a tunnel to a point near 
Aberdeen where it would be delivered at no head and 
pumped from there to the different industries requir- 
ing water. The new system would bring in 60,000,000 
gallons of water daily. 
Vote Stirred Interest 
A great amount of interest was stirred up in the 
lumber city over the water question. There has been 
somewhat of a clouding of issues due to the fact that 
last fall the city voted on a water system and power 
project on the upper Wynooche River. No develop- 
ment on that vote has been made. “At that time,” 
it is pointed out by E. E. Boner, city attorney of Aber- 
deen, “when Aberdeen voted on the upper Wynooche 
water plant in connection with the power project, the 
city did not realize the possibilities in the Gray’s Har- 
bor district as a pulp and paper manufacturing center.” 
The city owns its own water system supplying water 
for domestic needs. The system is valued at about 
$1,250,000 and is earning a net of $80,000 or more 
annually, it is said. About 5,000,000 gallons daily are 
delivered for domestic and industrial use from this 
system which taps the Wishkah River. 
Replacement Expensive 
“Engineers determined,” states one prominent Aber- 
been man, “that the construction of the upper 
Wynooche plant and the necessary replacement of the 
Wishkah water line would cost as much or more than 
the $1,600,000 industrial water system tapping the 
lower Wynooche and approved by the voters on May 3. 


ie problem of a sufficient commercial water sup- 


“We have found that with an outlay of $1,600,000 
we can produce as much water and sell it at a lower 
rate than other communities in the Pacific Northwest 
that have spent as much or more for water systems.” 

According to Mayor C. M. Cloud of Aberdeen the 
proposed plant can be built in one year’s time and be 
ready to supply water as soon as a pulp mill can be 
constructed to use the water. 

Bond Sales Await Contracts 

“The city will not wait to sell 100 percent of the 
water,” Mayor Cloud has stated, “but will proceed to 
sell the bonds as soon as enough water was contracted 
for to assure the success of the project. 


Hoquiam, twin city of Aberdeen, has also made a 
move to supply water, but in that city a vote was taken 
to authorize the council to spend a moderate sum for 
making further surveys of the Chehalis and Humptu- 
lips Rivers with a view toward supplying industrial water 
for pulp industries desiring to locate in the city. The 
city has already spent $3,000 in preliminary surveys 
of the two rivers mentioned, but the additional amounts 
are to be used in further engineering investigation work 
and for appraising the plant of the Hoquiam Water 
Company. The company has already been served with 
a notice that the city proposes to exercise its franchise 
option to buy the plant. 

Indicative of the thought being given to the possi- 
bilities of pulp are the statements of Senator Alex Pol- 
son, Hoquiam lumberman, and Thorpe Babcock, mana- 
ger of the North Western Lumber Company of Ho- 
quiam, before a recent Chamber of Commerce meeting 
at Hoquiam. Mr. Polson predicted that the Gray’s 
Harbor Pulp Company, which is planning to build on 
the site of the old National lumber mill, and in which 
he is interested, would be the forerunner of other mills. 

Mr. Babcock, who represents the oldest mill in the 
Gray’s Harbor district, said that his company is giv- 
ing serious consideration to pulp and is now investi- 
gating the industry. 








W. S. Dowd May Build in Tacoma 

Establishment of a 50-ton sulphite pulp mill at 
Tacoma, Washington, by William Stuart Dowd, is in- 
dicated. Mr. Dowd, who came to Tacoma recently 
from New York, has spent approximately a quarter 
of a century in major business ventures in the United 
States. He has ample financial backing, it is said, and 
has spent considerable time recently in Tacoma and in 
the East studying the possibilities of the pulp industry 
in the Pacific Coast territory. 

“Everything is here for the establishing of the pulp 
industry,” Mr. Dowd declared recently in an address 
at Tacoma. “There is the wood supply, satisfactory 
manufacturing conditions—cheap power and plenty 
of water for industrial use—and every facility for ship- 
ping. Incidentally the Western hemlock, which can be 
obtained in great quantities handily, is an excellent pulp 
wood.” 

Mr. Dowd left Tacoma for Chicago early in May 
and it was expected that he would continue on to New 
York, possibly to confer further on financial arrange- 


ve. He was expected to return to Tacoma about 
ay 15. 


Plan Mill For Reedsport, Oregon 
Russell J. Hubbard, engineer and mill executive at 
Reedsport, Oregon, is planning a 50-ton sulphite pulp 
mill to be constructed at Reedsport and to be in opera- 


tion in approximately six months. An application for 
water to operate the first unit has been filed. Between 
four and five million gallons per day will be required. 
A chipping plant is to be installed at once. 





Joe Kaster Now at Newberg 
Joe Kaster, former superintendent of the St. Helens 
Pulp and Paper Company plant at St. Helens, Oregon, 
is now at the Spaulding Pulp and Paper Company 
plant now under construction at Newberg, Oregon. 
The Newberg plant will begin the manufacture of sul- 
phite pulp in the fall of 1927. 





Lloyd Riches Visits California 
Lloyd Riches, manager of the Western Paper Con- 
verting Company at Salem, Oregon, made a business 


trip to California in April, returning to Salem on 
April 26. 
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Longview Fiber Construction Moves 

Construction progress reported late in April at the 
new $2,500,000 plant of the Longview Fiber Company 
at Longview, Washington, indicates that the mill will 
begin operation about October 1. 

The huge smokestack, 307 feet high, is complete 
and a monster sign with letters nine feet high has 
been painted on the stack. 

Steel work for the digester house is all in place and 
workmen are completing the installation of the diffuser 
tanks, two groups of seven each around a central con- 
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Construction was well under way at the new pulp mill of the Longview 
Fibre Company when this photograph was taken in mid April. 


crete pit. The Blaw-Knox digesters are on the ground, 
ready for installation. 

Concrete is being poured in the paper machine room. 
The completed building will be approximately 1,000 
feet long, permitting a straight line manufacture from 
digesters to paper machine room. 





R. S. Wertheimer Arrives at Longview 


R. S. Wertheimer, manager of the Longview Fiber 
Company plant, now in the process of construction at 
Longview, Washington, arrived at Longview April 21 
to take up his new duties. Mr. Wertheimer comes from 
the East where he was previously on the engineering 
staff of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company at 
Kaukana, Wisconsin. He is the son of M. A. Wer- 
theimer, chairman of the company’s board of directors. 


Mrs. Wertheimer and their two children came with 
Mr. Wertheimer. 





Hoquiam Plant Orders Piling 


Bids for piling work have been called for and work 
of clearing the National mill site of debris has been 
started and construction progress on the new mill of 
the Grays Harbor Pulp Company at Hoquiam, Wash- 
ington, will be rapid from now on, according to an an- 
nouncement by K. O. Fosse, manager of the Seattle 
office of the company. 

The first unit of the plant will be a 130-ton mill de- 
signed to make use principally of hemlock waste ob- 
tained from mills in the Grays Harbor area. Present 
plans call for an operating mill about January 1, 1928. 

Preliminary investigation of the site has been carried 
on in the past few weeks by company engineers who 
have established an office in the National Lumber and 
Box Company’s office building at Hoquiam. The site 
adjoins the Neff Lumber Company’s mill. A great 








amount of debris was left in the wake of the fire, by 
the work of clearing will not be difficult, according to 
Mr. Fosse. 

“The site is one of the finest,” Mr. Fosse stated. 

Mr. V. D. Simons, pulp and paper mill engineer 
who has been in charge of the Zellerbach construction 
at Shelton and Port Angeles, Washington, will super. 
vise the construction at Hoquiam also. 

Mr. L. S. Burdon, general manager at the Shelton 
plant during the construction period, will go to Ho. 
quiam very soon, it is understood, and be actively en. 
gaged with the construction there. Construction work 


at Shelton has been completed with the exception of 
some details. 





Tumwater Construction Moving Rapidly 


Progress on the construction work of the new Tum. 
water Paper Mills Company plant at Tumwater, Wash. 
ington, is moving rapidly and satisfactorily forward, 
according to an announcement by R. L. Shepherd, 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 

Steel work, which is being furnished by the Isaacson 
Iron Works of Seattle, was practically all in place at 
the end of May and masonry work was well advanced, 
Concrete is still being poured in some parts of the 
building. The plant, in actual construction, is work. 
ing out to be an excellent adaptation of the old build. 
ings of the former Tumwater Brewing Company. L. A. 
DeGuere, engineer in charge of construction, is on the 
job in person a great deal of the time giving personal 
attention to what is proving a real engineering adapta. 
tion. 

The problem of water at the Tumwater Mills is easily 
solved. The Deschutes River falls into salt water right 
at the mill doors and the mill has permission to tap 
all the water needed above the dam at no cost at all 
times that water is being spilled in excess of power 
requirements. A further supply is being developed by 
sinking a 24-inch well on the premises and a 2,500,000- 
gallon supply from artesian sources will be developed. 

Tracks are being laid on the new fill. In preparing 
the site, which is in a hollow at the end of a shallow 
bay, mud and gravel was dredged from the bay and 
allowed to settle behind a cross timber bulkhead forty- 
five feet in width. The new ground has settled into 
excellent firmness. 

The mill is served by two transcontinental railroads, 
and connection with two others within a short distance 
is possible. A truck bridge has been built into the 
mill site across the river. Pulp logs can be floated into 
the bay and boomed at the mill’s doors, while barge 
service for incoming and outgoing freight is available 
to connect with sea-going vessels at Olympia, two miles 
away. 





St. Helens Mill Will Increase Capacity 


Additional equipment arriving at St. Helens, Oregon, 
in April will permit a possible twenty percent increase 
in capacity at the St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company 
mill, according to Max Oberdorfer, general manager. 
Two new beaters and one Jordan, both manufactured 
by the J. H. Horn and Sons Company, comprises the 
principal new units. 





J. J. Herb Visiting California 
J. J. Herb, president of the Pacific Paper Mills, at 
Bellingham, Washington, left in late April for a trip 
of about three weeks’ duration to California. 
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Wood Pulp on Gray’s Harbor 


A survey of the Gray’s Harbor resources and ad- 
vantages with regard to the location of pulp and paper 
mills has just been completed and is being distributed 
by the Gray’s Harbor Railway and Light Company of 
Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Washington. The survey was 
prepared under the direction of W. W. Briggs, vice- 

resident and general manager of the company. 

The survey is extensive, yet compact. It discusses 
the pulp wood supply, going into sources, prices and 
availability. Waste, power, fuel and labor supplies are 
also discussed. Advantages of the Gray’s Harbor port 
and connections with the outside world by water are 
given in detail. 

“The survey has been made,” Mr. Briggs has stated, 
with the aim of presenting a summary of the advan- 
tages and resources of this—the Gray’s Harbor—tocal- 
ity, so that those having the responsibility of deter- 
mining the location of pulp and paper mills might have 
before them sufficient data to form a sound judgment 
regarding sites here.” 





Sidney Company Starts New Construction 

First sod for the new pulp mill of the Sidney Roofing 
and Paper Company, Ltd., was turned on March 30 
by the governor general, Viscount Willingdon, at an 
interesting ceremony on the industrial reserve at Vic- 
toria, B. C. 

The move of expansion is made by Manager R. W. 
Mayhew after adoption of plans worked out by Archi- 
tect K. B. Spurgin. The building and plant installa- 
tion scheme of the company calls for an expenditure of 
approximately $100,000. The present expansion pro- 
vides for a frame and iron building which will house 
the new pulp manufacturing plant at Hospital point. 
Bids for the construction of the building will be called 
for by the architect in the near future. 

The new pulp mill will be equipped with latest type 
machinery, it is reported, and the production of pulp 
will be a feature of the company’s operations in Vic- 
toria in the future. 

During the afternoon of March 30, following the 
sod-turning ceremony, Manager R. W. Mayhew opened 
the Sidney Roofing and Paper Company plant to gen- 
eral inspection by the public. 





New Lake Named for E. M. Mills 


The lake to be formed by the waters backed up in 
the Elwha river by the Glines canyon dam, sixteen 
miles southwest of Port Angeles, is to be named Lake 
Mills, in honor of E. M. Mills, vice-president of the 
Washington Pulp and Paper Corporation. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Port Angeles, in March, decided 
to have future maps and literature designate the back- 
water in that fashion. The new dam is the property 
of the Northwest Power Company, a subsidiary Zeller- 
bach corporation. 





Use Gumwood For Pulp 

A process has been developed by an Eastern engi- 
neering company for making newsprint from gumwood 
and Southern pine. The development is the result of 
many years of experimenting. Gumwood was cut in 
Mississippi and shipped to a pulp mill in Maine, made 
into pulp and shipped to a paper mill. Semi-bleached 

uthern pine sulphite pulp from a southern mill was 
added in small amount and newsprint run off. Over 
50,000 copies of Boston and New Orleans papers were 
printed on the newsprint. 


Forest Chief Holds Fire Conferences 

Holding a series of conferences with the U. S. For- 
est Service officials in the West on the problem of forest 
fire prevention and protection, Col. William B. Greeley, 
chief of the U. S. Forest Service, visited the western 
forestry offices in April and May. 

Col. Greeley met a number of the forest supervisors 
at Portland during the second week of April and later 
visited the office in Seattle. His itinerary calls for 
visits to forest offices in Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, California, and New Mexico. The trip will last 
about two months. 

According to Maj. John D. Guthrie, district forest 
supervisor at Portland, the year 1926 was an excep- 
tionally bad one for forest fires in the West. Unusual 
conditions of humidity caused a number of bad fires 
originating by lightning in isolated and inaccessible 
regions. Because the fires occurred in these outlying 
districts they had a chance to assume great proportions 
before crews could get to them. 

Col. Greeley’s conferences dealt largely with the 
problem of methods of controlling fires. 





Acer & Company To Handle Shelton Pulp 


With the visit of J. R. McLernon, vice-president of 
Acer and Company, Ltd., of Montreal, Canada, to the 
Pacific Coast comes the announcement made by Mr. 
K. O. Fosse of the Rainier Pulp and Paper Corpora- 
tion that the Acer Company is to handle the entire 
pulp output of the Rainier Company’s plant at Shelton. 
The Shelton plant made its first cooks of sulphite 
during the first week in May. The daily capacity is 
135 tons. 

This is the third visit of Mr. McLernon to the 
Pacific Coast since last October. In all he has crossed 
the continent some thirty times. A principal purpose 
of his visit to the Coast at this time was to meet Mr. 
E. M. Mills of the Zellerbach Corporation, who has 
come from the San Francisco offices to spend several 
weeks in and about Seattle. 

Mr. McLernon visited the new Shelton plant to wit- 
ness its initial operations during the course of his visit. 





Forest Consciousness 

“No other of our internal problems is of greater mo- 
ment than the rehabilitation of our forests, now so 
hopefully begun but needing the strong support of our 
collective will and intelligence,” said President Cool- 
idge, in his annual proclamation of American Forest 
Week, April 24-30. 

We, of this generation, are the trustees of our for- 
ests and all wealth related to them. We are wealthy 
largely because we have appropriated the gifts of the 
soil, forests and minerals which nature has so gen- 
erously given to the Pacific Northwest. But we can 
never claim to be truly progressive and business-wise 
until we put a stop to the needless loss of forest re- 
sources upon which depends so much of our wealth. 


Idaho Falls to Build Mill 

The Industrial Corporation of Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
has filed articles of incorporation for $100,000, and 
proposes the erection of a mill at Idaho Falls. Plans 
are to’ float logs down the south fork of the Snake 
river for the mill. Incorporators of the company in- 
clude: E. T. Meredith, former secretary of agriculture; 
I. B. Perrine, pioneer of the Twin Falls, Idaho, district; 
C. B. Hurtt of Los Angeles, moving picture magnate; 
J. L. Maltuck, O. A. Johanneson and A. T. Shane. 
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Fidalgo Pulp Increases Capacity 

New units in the Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Anacortes, Washington, were put into opera- 
tion the first week in May, bringing the present pro- 
duction of the plant up to forty-five tons of sulphite 
pulp a day. 

A new digester supplied by the Puget Sound Ma- 
chinery depot of Seattle has been installed and is 
turning out satisfactory cocks. It is fitted with bronze 


DON MELDRUM 


fittings supplied by the Doran Brass Foundry Com- 
pany, Seattle. 

The Harmen incline screens have been extended to 
double their size and a new wet machine manufactured 
by the Sumner Iron Works produces a sheet of sulphite 
pulp which is then fed to the dryer and shredder. The 
finished product at Anacortes is about ninety-five per 
cent dry and baled in compact bales for shipment, the 
shredding and drying process being known as the 
Fidalgo system. 

The added equipment practically duplicates and 
doubles the equipment already in place and brings the 
plant capacity up to double. Installation of the new 
equipment has been closely supervised by C. B. Everitt, 
manager, Don Meldrum, general manager, and J. B. 
Wilt, general superintendent of both the Anacortes and 
Bellingham plants. 


Excellent adaption of available space has been made 
at the Anacortes plant in installing the new equipment. 


Plenty of water for the enlarged plant has been 
assured. The voters of Anacortes recently voted a 
$50,000 bond issue for additions and improvements 
to the city water works to enable the Fidalgo plant 
to get more water. 

A new water rate will apply to provide revenue for 
the city for the retirement of the bonds. 

The pulp company expended approximately $100,000 
in improvements that will require this additional wa- 
ter. In addition, the Morrison lumber mill spent about 
$40,000 in improvements to provide steam for the 
new unit. 


Mr. Everitt learned pulp and paper making in 








Sweden. He has a thoroughness in his methods y 
characteristic of the old countries. He has been jy 
the United States about six years, having spent pay 
of that time with the Southern Paper Company at Mog 
Point, Mississippi. The pulp and paper business, a. 


cording to him, is “a nice business to be in.” 
£ ’ 







Mr. Wilt has many years of experience behind him 
in the pulp and paper field.” He started as far back 
as 1901 with the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com. 
pany at Davis, West Virginia. Later he was with the 
Parsons Pulp and Lumber Company, the same company 
which is now the Whitman-Parsons Pulp and Lumber 
Company at Parsons, West Virginia. He left the latter 
place as general superintendent. 

In 1924 Mr. Wilt came to the Pacific Coast as syl. 
phite superintendent of the Oregon Pulp and Paper 
Company at Salem, Oregon. He remained with that 
company until a few weeks ago when he accepted an 
offer to come to Bellingham. Mr. Wilt is a thorough 
student of the art of pulp and paper making. His 
quarter century of experience in the field have put him 
in contact with all phases of the industry, the scien. 
tific as well as the commercial side of the field. 


























Upon leaving the Oregon Pulp and Paper Company 
at Salem he was presented with a watch by his em. 









































Cc. B. EVERITT 


ployees as a token of appreciation and a souvenir to 
preserve the memory of his time spent at Salem. 


Since coming north Mr. Wilt has been kept busy 
between the Bellingham and Anacortes plants. He 
spent about three weeks at Anacortes supervising the 
installation of new equipment which is now operating. 

A general plan of conservative expansion and im- 
provement will probably also be made at the Belling 
ham plant. 





L. S. Roesner Leaves For Europe 


L. S. Roesner, engineer, left in mid-April for an ex- 
tended tour of the East and of Europe on a trip of 
combined business and pleasure. He will return to 
his offices at 233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, in 


September. 
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‘The 
Bird 
Pulp 

- Screen 


H. aug ; Design 


Selected for the Finest New Mills 
In North America 


Yj, As good for 
One of the largest 4 pulp as the 
groundwood producers in the GF Bird Screen 
world is installing sixteen Bird | is for paper 
Pulp Screens in a new mill. Another 
has just put in eleven; another eighteen. 


The advantages of the Bird Pulp Screen— 
its tremendous capacity, quality of output, ex- 
tremely low power consumption and low mainte- 
nance cost—are causing many pulp makers to replace 
their out-of-date screens with Bird Pulp Screens. For new 
mills it has become the accepted practice to lay out the screen 
room for Bird Pulp Screens. The saving in space alone is saving 
some pulp makers thousands of dollars worth of building con- 
struction. 


Ask us to submit screen room layouts and estimates 


on the Bird Pulp Screens to meet your requirements. 














BIRD_MACHINE COMPANY i, a D SOUTH WALPOLE, MASS. 
MACHINERY 
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Regrowth on the Pacific Slope— 
Silver Fir’ 


Poor As a Saw Timber, But Having Promise As a Pulpwood 


REE growth in the Pacific Northwest is perhaps 
| of a greater density than at any other place on 
earth, that is, there is a greater stand of mer- 
chantable timber to the acre in this region than in 
others. It perhaps also grows more rapidly and, in 
the case of a number of the conifers, matures and 
falls into decay in a much shorter period of time than 
similar woods in other localities. These notorious 
traits may fairly be accredited to Silver fir, one of the 
species of pulp timber that has a wide range over the 
region under discussion; this species is a twin growth 
with that of Western hemlock and like the latter, com- 
mands a place of respected importance as a pulp tim- 
ber in the Pacific Northwest. : 


Silver Fur 


Apparently, Silver fir (so-called) is not a true fir. 
Its botanical name (Abies amabilis) seems to have two 
or three aliases, for, with the exception of difference 
in locality, this identical specie includes also the Abies 
lasiocarpa and Abies concolor, the apparent difference 
being only that the growing conditions are different. 
This species is more truly of the balsam than of the 
fir type in all of its body characteristics. The foliage 
alone gives it a similarity with the fir family. 

It is noteworthy that Silver fir takes up the easterly 
trend of growth where the Western hemlock leaves off, 
generally speaking, although scrubby stands may be 
found in the Pacific Coast region in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. The Cascade range marks 
the appearance of Silver fir in appreciable quantities, 
inter-mixed somewhat with the hemlock in the westerly 
slope and occurring in sporadic yet abundant stands 
over as far as Montana, Wyoming and the Province 
of Alberta, Canada. Altogether, there is a stand of 
approximately twenty billion feet, board measure (writ- 
er’s estimate), most of which is available for pulp tim- 
ber. It cannot be considered as generally accessible. 
as is the Western hemlock, but since future logging 
methods in the mountains will almost universally be 
aerial (high line and aerial tram), little difficulty will 
be experienced in getting at practically all of it. 


Grows on Non-Agricultural Land 

As in the case of hemlock, Silver fir occurs on non- 
agricultural land, thus vouchsafing for it full considera- 
tion for re-growth and its superior qualities for pulp 
making insure for it a place in the crop plan of re- 
forestation in the Pacific Northwest. This specie will 
probably never be a popular wood for saw timber, so 
may be regarded in the light of a pulp timber entirely. 

On account of its thin bark and imflammable pitch 
blisters, Silver fir is a mark for fire and quickly suc- 
cumbs to the onrush of the forest’s principal enemy. 
While both Western hemlock and Silver fir are non- 
resinous conifers and, by reason of that characteristic 
lend themselves ideally to paper manufacture, the 
latter specie differs substantially from that of Western 
hemlock in the kind of substance converted into food 
from that it feeds upon, owing, possibly, to its mixed 


*By C. R. BERRY, Forestry Engineer. 








nature. Its sap is of a pitchy substance and, as the tree 
takes on its growth, this sap is almost wholly excluded 
from the wood. In this, it differs materially from the 
balsam species. 

In the state of Washington is the bulk of the stand 
of Silver fir. A pulp and paper mill at Millwood, 
Washington (Inland Empire Paper Company), has used 
Silver fir for years in the production of sulphite paper 
products, among which are some very good bonds and 
other high grade papers. 

Supervisor W. E. Weigle of the Snoqualmie National 
Forest, Washington, has compiled some very interest. 
ing data as to this specie for pulp timber utilization 
and he may properly be considered as an authority on 
its growth. Its re-growth is as yet an unmeasured 
factor, but the writer’s observations in eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho lead to the conclusion that 
this excellent pulp timber can be made to produce most 
abundantly, even in semi-arid districts and where hem- 


lock would undoubtedly fail. 
In Lofty Altitudes 


Silver fir should be considered as an excellent pulp 
timber for reforestation, because of its ability to with- 
stand the more loftier altitudes of the mountains. As 
a companion timber to that of Western hemlock, it can 
not be equaled, particularly in the Pacific Northwest 
interior localities where other woods suitable for pulp 
timber are found and where the vast hemlock stands 
of the moister regions of the coastal slope fade out 
entirely. 

This species of the pine family with its three or four 
local differentations, is a fairly rapid grower, but not 
so disease-resistant as hemlock, although that of it 
which occurs in altitudes above the hemlock line is 
sounder than that of the flats and benches. Some 
of it, particularly White fir (Abies concolor) which 
occurs the farthest east in Idaho, Montana and Wyom- 
ing is even more rapid in its growth, but also more 
prone to disease, worst of which is black heart. This, 
however, seems to prevail moreso in localities that are 
off-range for this specie—on flat terrains and rich soils. 


Fire Is Fatal 


In establishing a program for re-growth for Silver 
fir due regard must be given as to what constitutes its 
native habitat, if scientific reforestation is to be prac- 
ticed. 
quite certain that a natural selectivity will determine 
what areas shall bear this particular variety of wood 
growth. Fire is fatal to Silver fir; it cannot withstand 
even the slightest flame. But since it is a fairly gen- 
erous seeder and the seed bed not utterly destroyed, 
it will reforest itself quite fast. 

The one definite thing that may be said in favor of 
Silver fir as a pulp timber of the future is that with 
the exception of Western hemlock it has the most 
promise of any wood in the Pacific Northwest today. 
And, since it has no future as a saw timber, will likely 


remain at a price ever within the reach of pulp manu- 
facturers. 





If nature is allowed to do the reforesting, it is ° 
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Contract for Port Angeles Water Pipe 


The Washington Pulp and Paper Company, located 
in Port Angeles, signed a contract with the city com- 
mission April 27, whereby the City of Port Angeles is 
to deliver 2,000,000 gallons of water to the paper plant 
in addition to its present supply. A similar contract 
had been signed by the parties in 1926, before construc- 
tion of the paper company’s new addition began in 
March of that year. However, a new agreement was 
drawn up and closed again this spring. 


Details of the contract provide that the paper corpor- 
ation is to advance to the city a sum up to $11,000 
sufficient to pay for 6,200 feet of wood pipe that will 
be laid for delivery of the water. This advance will 
gradually be repaid in water service. 

The increase in the Washington Pulp mill’s water is 
to insure a sufficient supply throughout the year for its 
new plant. At present, it is said that the amount of 
water now being delivered to the mill is sufficient for 
the operation of both old and new units, but near 
shortages of the necessary moisture during the dry 
seasons of 1926 and previous years have indicated the 


necessity of a plentiful reserve, especially in the late 
summer of the year. 





Tumwater Mills Elect Officers 


T. Osmund was re-elected president of the Tum- 
water Paper Mills Company at the election held at 
Tumwater, Washington, on April 16. R. L. Shepherd 
was elected secretary-treasurer, and W. C. Moore was 
elected assistant secretary-treasurer. Ninety-five per 
cent of the voting stockholders were represented at the 
election. 

The Board of Directors was increased to seven mem- 
bers and now is constituted as follows: T. Osmund, 
W. H. Trindle, attorney of Salem, Oregon; H. S. 
Gile, president of the Willamette Valley Prune Grow- 
ers’ Association; C. J. Lord, president of the Capital 
National Bank, Olympia, Washington; O. M. Green, 
president of the Olympia National Bank, Olympia, 
Washington; D. McInnes, state tax commissioner of 
Washington, and Virgil Baker, president of the Baker 
Feed and Fuel Company. 





Favor Welded Construction 


The use of welding as a means of construction of 
factory and other plant buildings is to be adopted by 
the General Electric Company in future building pro- 
grams, it has been announced by that company. A 
study of structural design has shown that company 
conclusively that the welded structure can be made 


with less material than the riveted structure for the 
same loads. 


The company’s experience with welding indicates 
that, as soon as shop methods are developed, it will 
be possible to fabricate buildings by the use of welded 
joints, cheaper than they can be fabricated by the use 
of riveted joints. 


There is no conflict between welding and riveting 
at the present time, each having its own sphere. The 


feeling is, however, that, as welding becomes cheaper 
than riveting, it will supplant it. 





J. P. Fulcher Is Proud Parent 


J. P. Fulcher, recently appointed manager of the 
Tacoma, Washington, office of Gladding, McBean Com- 
pany, became the father of a ten-pound boy on April 18. 





Wyoming Wants Paper Mill 

Possibility of a pulp and paper mill in Wyoming, 
probably located in the vicinity of Laramie, is being 
discussed in that state. M. W. Thompson, assistant 
district forester of the Rocky Mountain district, is in. 
terested in getting a paper industry started in Wyom. 
ing. A survey made under his direction indicates that 
government timbered areas in the region could produce 
70,000 cords of pulpwood annually on a perpetual 
basis. 

Pulp specimens from the district have been tested at 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, 
The woods have been found suitable for wrapping 
paper and some will make satisfactory newsprint and 
book. The Wyoming woods, however, at present offer 
a pitch problem that has not entirely been solved, but 
the Madison laboratory is of the opinion that the prob. 
lem is capable of solution. 





St. Helens, Oregon, Newspaper Prints on Kraft 

The March 31 issue of the St. Helens, Oregon, 
Sentinel was printed on Kraft paper, produced by the 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company, which began oper- 
ating a short time ago. In addition to this advertise. 
ment of the new industry at St. Helens the city’s 
business houses are using the new Kraft for letter. 
heads, statements and office stationery. The St. Helens 
mill uses fir and hemlock logs and is producing fifty 
tons daily. 





Interest at Willapa Harbor 


No definite proposals to construct pulp or paper mills 
in the Willapa harbor district have been made, al- 
though many inquiries have been made regarding the 
location and investigators, without revealing the in- 
terests they represent, have been in Raymond and South 
Bend to look over the ground. 

E. E. Colkett, cashier of the Willapa Harbor State 
Bank, who is also a city commissioner, states that the 
Willapa harbor district has much to offer in the way 
of resources for pulp mills. 

“Our water problem is no problem,” he said. “We 
have water enough right now for a 100-ton mill and 
an abundant supply can be developed at comparatively 
small cost. We have received no definite proposals 
from pulp mills, but we are ready to furnish the water 
when the mills are ready actually to build.” 

Floyd Lewis, a prominent business man in Raymond, 
stated that good solid foundation is to be found with 
short piling. ‘That fact should mean the solving of 
at least one engineering difficulty,” he said. 





To Handle Astoria Mill Output 


The Pulp and Paper Trading Company of New 
York is to handle the entire output of the Northwest- 
ern Pulp and Paper Company mill, it has been an- 
nounced. Plans for the construction of the mill, which 
will be located at Astoria, Oregon, are now being drawn 


in the offices of B. T. McBain, engineer in charge, at 
Portland. 





Baker Postpones Western Trip 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Association, who had planned to 
visit the Pacific Coast in the spring of 1927, has an- 
nounced that his trip may have to be postponed until 
the summer or fall months. 
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Executive 
Control 


ihe of facts and fig- 
ures is useless if it is not 
exercised upon accurate 
information. 


The wide experience and abil- 
ity of an auditor insures accurate 
information, properly prepared 
and presented upon which the 
chief executive can base his 
future actions. 


Efficient and combined effort 
controlled and guided by wise 
leadership means success. 





GEORGE V. WHITTLE 
& COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Tax Consultants 


Executive Offices: 1821-24 L. C. Smith Building, Seattle 
Vancouver, B. C., Bellingham, Mt. Vernon, 
Washington, D. C. 
































Paper Trades Convention 
(Continued from page 19) 

The plan includes advertising in national publica- 
tions and in booklet form to show manufacturers and 
merchants in all lines of industry how they can in- 
crease their sales by using more printed matter to sup- 
port their personal sales work. 

A newly-devised method of arriving at costs in paper 
merchandising, known as the “Net Profit Control Plan” 
was explained at the convention by N. A. Schoen- 
bucher, Chicago, secretary of the wrapping paper 
division of the National Paper Trade Association. 


-é to Right—O. W. Mielke, manager Blake, Moffit & Towne, Sombends 


. E. Jeffries, Tacoma Paper and Stationery Company, Tacoma; 
Hop » vice presid 





Blake, Moffit & Towne, San Francisco. 


W. Noble Gillett, of the Chicago Paper Co., Chicago, 
and vice-president of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation, was present at the convention to talk on the 
“1,000-Sheet Plan” proposal which has been broached 
before paper trade associations throughout the country 
recently as a new method of arriving at sizes and 
weights for paper. 


Mr. Gillett explained the method before the conven- 
tion and also before a special committee, which recom- 
mended that the plan be adopted, beginning no later 
than October 1. 


List of delegates to the Tenth Annual Convention 
Pacific States Paper Trades Association: 


San Francisco—BLAKE MOFFITT & TOWNE: W. B. 
Maxwell, F. L. Lange, B. M. Hoblick, A. W. Towne, N. D. 
Hopkinson; BONESTELL & CO.: C. R. Pritchard and H. S. 
Bonestell; GENERAL PAPER CO.: W. B. Reynolds and J. 
S. Collbran; PACIFIC PAPER CO: T. H. Doane, O. C. 
Doane and C. G. Sparrow; ZELLERBACH PAPER CO.: H. 
L. Zellerbach, M. R. Higgins, F. C. Stratford, J. Igstader, R 
C. Ayres, L. A. Colton, E. A. Breyman, D. C. McMillin, F 
Morgan and T. J. Finerty. 


Los Angeles—BLAKE MOFFITT & TOWNE: F. M. Couch, 


T. M. Denison, E. A. Doran, R. K. Erlandson; SIERRA 
PAPER CO: G. J. Tompkins; TAVERNER & FRICKE: W. 
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E. Taverner; WESTERN PACIFIC PAPER CO: §&, 
Buckley and C. W. Lynch; ZELLERBACH PAPER COQ,: }. 
Y. Baruh. 

Fresno—BLAKE MOFFITT & TOWNE: H. F. 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER CO: A. R. Kuhn; ZELLERBARY 
PAPER CO.: E. D. Clark. 


Oakland—BLAKE MOFFITT & TOWNE: F. L. Unthank, 
UNION PAPER CO.: Major H. F. Huber; ZELLERBACH 
PAPER CO.: J. C. Ady. 


Portland—BLAKE MOFFITT & TOWNE: O. W. Mielke, 
J. W. P. McFALL, A. F. McFall; ZELLERBACH PAPER C0, 
W. D. McWaters. 


Seattl—MUTUAL PAPER CORPORATION: J. L. Mur. 
ray; ZELLERBACH PAPER CO.: W. G. Guthrie. 


Spokane—B. G. EWING PAPER CO.: B. G. Ewing; JOHN 
W. GRAHAM & CO.: D. M. Woodward; SPOKANE PAPER 
& STATIONERY CO.: A. F. Rogers; ZELLERBACH PAPER 
CO.: F. A. Stockwell. 


Tacoma—TACOMA PAPER & STATIONERY CO.: F. £ 
Jeffries. 


San Jose—SAN JOSE PAPER CO.: L. J. Marymont. 
Stockton—EASTMAN-GIBBONS CO.: J. L. Taylor. 
Manila—J. P. Heilbronn. 


Sacramento—BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE CO:: E. W, 
Benson; ZELLERBACH CO.: J. R. Davis. 


Coast Secretaries—Charles Kahn of Pacific States Paper 
Trades Association of San Francisco, and J. R. Coffman, secre. 
tary Los Angeles Paper Trade Association. 


Officers of National Paper Trade Association—W. N. Gil. 
lette, vice-president of fine paper division and N. A. Schoen. 
bucher, secretary of the wrapping paper division. 


List of Factory Representatives Attending P. S. P. T. A. 
Convention: 

W. J. McCormick, San Francisco, American Writing Paper 
Co.; Sydney L. Willson, Holyoke, Mass., president American 
Writing Paper Co.; Earl Van Pool and L. G. Older of Brown 
Co., San Francisco; J. R. Millar and M. C. Mitchell of Cali- 
fornia Cotton Mills, Oakland; F. S. Baker, Cascade Paper Co., 
Tacoma; B. P. Jaggard, Cascade Paper Co., San Francisco; 
C. C. Hatch, Cascade Paper Co., Redlands; A. P. Cline and 
F. R. Horsley, Certain-teed Products Corp., San Francisco; W. 
B. Collins, Beverly Hills, Northern Paper Mills and Columbian 
Rope Co.; F. G. Wight, H. A. Goedje, C. J. Tricoulat, H. W. 
Brightman and A. J. Luthwaite of Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., of San Francisco; Gerald Young of Crown-Willamette 
Paper Co., of Los Angeles; Wm. Howarth, Everett Pulp & 
Paper Co., Everett, Wn.; Augustus Johnson of Everett Pulp 
and Paper Co., San Francisco; C. E. Swick, Graham Paper 
Co., San Francisco; W. A. Brazeau, Inland Empire Paper Co., 
Millwood, Wn.; V. N. Savale, Geo. La Monte & Son, San 
Francisco; Joe Williams and Les Croy of Manasha Printing & 
Carton Co.; W. N. Brunaugh, Los Angeles, Milwaukee Lace 
Paper Co.; N. B. Sinclair, Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Co., Los Angeles; Jas. F. Nields, Nashua Paper Co., Los An- 
geles; A. B. Galloway, Oregon Pulp and Paper Co., San Fran- 
cisco; George R Davis, Pacific Coast Envelope Co., San Fran- 
cisco; J. J. Herb and Fred Arnett, Pacific Coast Paper Hills, 
Bellingham, Wn.; W. J. Gray, San Francisco, Patterson Parch- 
ment Paper Co.; E. N. Smith, Edward N. Smith Co., Los 
Angeles; D. L. Maxwell, Palo Alto, The Tissue Co. of Sauger- 
ties, N. Y.; R. L. Allison, U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; Wm. Henry, Weaver-Henry Manufacturing Co., Los 
Angeles; E. A. McDonald, Oakland, and C. G. Wieman, 
Western Waxed Paper Co.; H. M. Gimlin, Byron Weston Co., 


San Francisco. 





Carl Hatch Wins at Golf 


Carl Hatch, Los Angeles, representing the Cascade 
Paper Company, won the golf championship of the 
ninth annual tournament of the Pacific Coast Paper 
Manufacturers held at the tenth annual convention of 
the Pacific States Paper Trade Association at Del Monte 
May 10-14. 

Mr. Hatch defeated F. C. Stratford in the first flight 
finals. Mr. Stratford is general sales manager of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company of San Francisco. 


Miss Ellen Howarth, daughter of William Howarth, 


president of the Everett Pulp and Paper Company, of 
Everett, Wash., won the ladies’ match. 
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Allis-. 
Chalmers 
Paper 

Mill 
Apparatus 


Rod Mills, 
Texrope Drives, 
Centrifugal 
Pumps, 
Induction Motors, 
Synchronous 
Motors, 

Steam Turbines, 
Motor Generator 
Sets, 
Transformers 
Converters, 
Switch-gear. 


Two 1250 H.P. Synchronous Motors installed at Occident Pulp & Paper Mills, Edmonds, Wash. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS _ 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 


These motors have established an excellent record for re- 
liability and efficiency—Heavy amortisseur windings give 
necessary starting torque without the necessity of clutches 
—Improved air circulation results in low operating tem- 
perature. Many years of experience in building large mo- 
tors assures the purchaser of satisfaction—Our engineers 
are at your service. 


Write Our Nearest Pacific Coast Office 
SEATTLE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
TUMOUUNANNNNQQUOUVANNUUUNOGSUUUNONOUUNONNOUUNOSOOUONGSNOUONGN00UON0N00U0000000000800000080000000000000800000840000008000000800000000000000000000800000080000000N1 








Industry Wears Seven League Boots 
(Continued from page 7) 
erate because pulp involves no great transportation 
problem and paper manufacturing machinery is costly. 
Regarding the competition between East and West— 
as far as the newsprint situation is concerned—a state- 


ment by the Bankers Trust Company of New York is 
worthy of consideration. It follows: 


“Generally speaking, the eastern North American 
and Pacific Coast industries are non-competitive. No 
shipments of paper are made from the East to the Pa- 
cific Coast and no paper from the Pacific Coast comes 
much further east than the Rocky Mountains, except 
by way of the Panama Canal to the Gulf Coast, where 
the two divisions of the North American industry are 
about on a par so far as transportation costs are con- 
cerned. In the future as the demand of the eastern 
market increases to a point where eastern mills cannot 
supply all of it, Pacific Coast shipments will advance 
further Eastward and Northward from the Gulf. The 
Pacific Coast industry will thus supplement eastern pro- 
duction, but never supplant it.” 


There appears to be little need for either Eastern or 
Western pulp and paper interests to decry Pacific Coast 
industrial development. The development will be made, 
controlled by economic factors, of which pulp timber 
supply—the dwindling forests of the East and the great 
stands of the West—is but one. 

It is significant to note that since the first of the year 
several leading pulp and paper interests have an- 
nounced projects in British Columbia and Alaska that 
will run into the tens of millions of dollars. 

Aside from these enormous projects are others of 
less magnitude, now building or recently completed, 
to say nothing of expansion programs now being car- 
ried out by operating and older established Western 
mills. 

One big company, doing an international business, 
manufactures a highly specialized and important piece 
of equipment used in paper making. For this particu- 
lar equipment the company has received a total of nine 
repeat orders from the North American continent. Is 
it not of some significance that five of these orders 
came from the Pacific Coast? 


Industry moves, and disturbs. 


Its tide can not be 
stemmed. 





To Use Texrope Drive at Longview 

Allis-Chalmers Texrope drive is to be used in the 
plant of the Longview Fibre Company, now under 
construction at Longview, Washington, according to 
an announcement made by the Seattle office of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company. The new type of drive 
consists of two grooved pulleys and specially con- 
structed “V” type endless belts, and the advantage is 
claimed for it that slip and back lash is eliminated, 
and that power is transmitted without jar or vibration. 





M. V. Brooks Now at Longview 

Although he came to the West but a short time 
ago, M. V. Brooks, recently with the La Boiteaux Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is impressed with the possibilities of 
development of the pulp and paper industry on the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Brooks has joined the sales depart- 
ment of the Pacific Straw Paper and Board Company, 
at Longview, Washington. 
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Superintendents to Hear Many Good Talks 


A program full of educational and entertainmen 
features awaits those who ‘will attend the convention 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendeng, 
Association at Richmond, Virginia, on May 26, 27 and 
28. Carl Magnus is chairman of the convention com. 
mittee. Here are the papers and the speakers: 

“Forestry in the Paper Industry”’—D. C. Crocker, 
Woodlands Section, American Pulp and Paper Asso. 
ciation. 

“Purity Factors in Wood Pulp and Their Relation to 
Paper”—A. L. Nourse, Brown Company, Portland, 
Maine. 

“The A. B. Wood Patent Centrifugal Pump for 
Paper Stock”—M. D. McNeille, Three Rivers plant, 
Fairbanks-Morse Company. 

“Is the Training of Workers by Means of Educa. 
tional Classes Worth While?”—J. Norman Spawn, 
Champion Fibre Company. 

“Making Paper White’—Dr. August Merz, Heller 
and Merz Company. 

“The Degree of Hydration”—Harry Williamson, 
Champion Fibre Company. 

“Some Considrations of, and the Furnace Design for 
Powdered Fuel”—T. A. McGee, Furnace Engineering 
Company. 

“Use of the Rod Mill”—E. F. Stemmler, Allis 
Chalmers Co. 

“Reducing the Stack Loss”—M. F. Corin, Permutit 
Company. 

“The Youngchild Wire Cleaner”—Bird Machine 
Company. 

“The Laughlin Centrifugal Washer”—Laughlin Fil- 
ter Corporation. 

“Waterbury Hydraulic Variable Speed Control”— 
Waterbury Tool Company. 

“Modern Methods of Water Purification”—M. F. 
Corin, Permutit Company. 

The following papers are scheduled for the divisional 
meetings: 

“Tendencies of Waste Elimination”—Edward Eyre 
Hunt, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

“Avoiding Waste in the Manufacture of Ground 
Wood”—Levi A. Fralick, Algonquin Paper Company. 

“Hard Wood—lIts Use in the Sulphite Process”— 
Wesley M. Osborne, Newton Falls Paper Company. 

“The Recovery of Waste Sulphite Liquor”—W. E. 
Byron Baker, Continental Paper and Bag Mills Corpor- 
ation. 

“Some Problems in Ground Wood Manufacture”— 
George K. Walker, Finch-Pruyn and Company, Inc. 

“Use of Bleached Sulphate Versus Sulphite”—H. A. 
Helder. 

“Use of Glue in the Beater”—George K. Hamill. 

“Developments in American Clays”—E. T. Edgar, 
Edgar-Miner Company. 

“Refining of Rosin for Sizing High Grade Papers”— 
E. C. Mueller. 

“Printers’ Troubles With Fine Papers.” 

“K-B Process of Waterproofing”—H. C. Avery. 

“The Harvey-Llewellyn Control Device”—Tom 
Harvey. 

“What Technical Control and Good Engineering 


Have Done for the Tissue Paper Business.” 





Bates Valve Bag Company Moves 
The Bates Valve Bag Company has announced the 
removal of its factory and office from 1845 Humboldt 
Street, Los Angeles, to 2001 East 57th Street. 
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OMMERCIAL BOILER WORKS 


J. H. Fox Established 1887 Will H. Jenkins 





4() YEARS of service to 
the varying needs of the Pacific 
Northwest — from 1887 to 
1927—places the COMMER- 
CIAL BOILER WORKS in an 


experienced position to serve 


the 


Paper and Wood 
Pulp Industries 


e 
o 





eo 


Manufacturers of Marine 
and Stationary, Fire and 
Water Tube Boilers, 
Digesters, Diffusers, 
Tanks, Etc. 





e 
td 


The pictures on this page show 
the variety of work that is be- 
ing handled by the 


COMMERCIAL 
BOILER WORKS 


53 to 81 West Lander St. 
on East Waterway 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Main 9127 
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Perkins-Goodwin Official Views Coast Growth 


“Close contact with the Pacific Coast is necessary in 
order to keep abreast of the rapid development being 
made there,” remarks W. H. Donaldson of the Perkins- 
Goodwin Company of New York, pulp brokers, upon 
the occasion of his first visit to the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Donaldson came West over the Canadian Pa- 
cific by way of Vancouver, B. C., coming from that 
city to Seattle. From Seattle, he covered extensively 
the territory in the Northwest, visiting many of the 
pulp and paper mills in Washington and Oregon dur- 
ing the latter part of April and the first week in May. 


The great interest being displayed by Western lum- 






















































W. H. DONALDSON 


ber men in the possibilities of pulp manufacturing as 
a stabilizer of the lumber industry impressed Mr. Don- 
aldson. 


“I learned of some projects which are definitely 


under way, but which are not yet quite ready for an- 
nouncement,” Mr. Donaldson declared. 


“Western pulp of good quality is now being made,” 
he said, “although there is still some work to be done 
in the matter of refining, but that will come with the 
acquisition of engineering experience in handling woods 
that are still somewhat new to the industry.” 

From Seattle, Mr. Donaldson went to Portland, 
where he made several calls. He will return to the 
East by way of California. Mr. Donaldson has been in 
the pulp business for more than a score of years. 





Leadbetter Mills Making Improvements 


F. W. Leadbetter and L. L. Leadbetter, Herman 
Sherrei, general superintendent of all Leadbetter mills, 
and C. F. Beryl, general manager of the Oregon Pulp 
and Paper Company, were busily engaged in going over 
plans for improvement of the Oregon Pulp and Paper 
Company mill at Salem in April. Improvements are 
being made in all of the Leadbetter plants in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California, and each plant is being 


visited by the group mentioned above for conferences 
on construction. 





Pacific Straw Paper and Board Company 

(Continued from page 9) 
“If you can give us as good a board as that which we 
have been getting from a certain Mid-West city, yoy 
can have our business.” Interestingly enough, the 
man who manufactured the board referred to is the 
manager of the Pacific Straw Paper and Board Com. 
pany. 

The Pacific Straw Paper and Board Company is also 
responsible for a development which bids fair to rey. 
olutionize the packing and shipping of fruits and vege. 
tables. One of the trade remarked on the complaints 
coming from fruits and vegetables spoiled in shipment 
and said that some method would have to be worked out 
to reduce spoilage resulting from bruising during trans. 
portation. Officials of the company suggested the use 
of cardboard forms similar to the collapsible forms 
used by retail stores in selling eggs. The customer 
developed the idea and these frames are now being suc. 
cessfully used in the shipment of figs, each fig occupy. 
ing a separate compartment instead of being piled one 
on top of the other. Other forms are made for thin. 
skinned fruits and vegetables such as peaches, pears and 
tomatoes and there is a growing interest in the use of 
the frames in the shipment of apples. 

Although the company is but a year old, its location 
is of historic interest since it includes a part of the 
Huntington homestead about which the little settlement 
grew up some 75 years ago when white settlers first 
came to this part of the country. It was in Monticello 
that the famous meeting was held in November, 1852, 
petitioning Congress to divide Oregon territory and 
create what is now the state of Washington. 








Experienced 
Sulphite Engineer 
XPERIENCED  sul- 


phite engineer is 
open for engagement 
either in developing new 
proposition or as execu- 
tive in mills now in opera- 
tion. Thoroughly fami- 
liar with Pacific Coast 
and Eastern conditions, 
latest and most success- 
ful equipment and 
methods. 


Address Box 20, ‘Pa- 
cific Pulp & Paper Indus- 


try, 71 Columbia Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Pulp Paper 


SELLING AGENTS 


Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue (cor. 46th street) New York 
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EDITORIAL 











Right now, when the attention of the pulp and paper 
world is being centered on the Pacific Coast, a competi- 
tion arises between different communities in the West 
that have natural advantages as potential pulp and 

paper manufacturing centers. There 


Water—and is a realization that the community 
Community which gets the start as a’ pulp center 
Competition will have accruing to it great ad- 


vantages. 

The pulp industry is founded on perpetuity in the 
West. Development is coming. It is coming fast. The 
growing shortage in the East and the rapidly increasing 
consumption of paper will guide that development. 
The West is the logical field for this new development. 
Payrolls will be shifted from East to West and the com- 
munities that are ready for those payrolls will get them. 


With the field scarcely more than scratched, capital 
at this stage of development can afford to pick and 
choose. It will invest where the greatest advantages 
are offered. It is ready to invest millions right now 
in the communities that are ready. It must have pulp 
timber, power, transportation and water. 

The first three offer no particualr problems. Most 
of the communities on the Pacific Coast can compete 
equitably on the first three. 


Water is the stumbling block. The pulp and paper 
industry must have enormous quantities of it, and at 
reasonable rates. Water is proving itself to be the 
factor that brings millions to one community and turns 
it away from another. The community that is ready 
to supply the industry with water has the edge on the 
others in getting the new payrolls. 


Aberdeen has just approved a commercial water sys- 
tem and is ready to spend $1,600,000 to bring in new 
industries. Hoquiam is going ahead with the investi- 
gation of its water resources. Tacoma is spending 
money for a commercial water supply. Bellingham is 
studying the problem with great seriousness since the 
announcement that the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber inter- 
ests plan a $5,000,000 mill. 


mill located there. 

The development of a tremendous pulp and paper 
industry in the West can not be stopped. It has to 
come. The development can be guided, however, and 
the community best prepared to reecive the new cap- 
ital will bring the quickest and largest benefits to itself. 





Alaska, that huge territory of untold resources, has 
established somewhat of a reputation in the past for not 
encouraging big industries within its borders. It is an 
attitude that is generally regarded to have retarded the 

development of the territory. Two im- 


Milestones portant things, however, transpiring in 
in Alaska’s the past thirty days, appear to have a 
History most important bearing on the develop- 


ment of Alaska in the near future. 

The first of these is the sale of two huge government 

timber areas, the Ketchikan and the Juneau tracts, to 

interests that propose the utilization of the timber for 
pulp and paper manufacture. 

The second happening of importance is legislative. 


Water is an important 
contingent feature at Bellingham. Anacortes has voted 
to increase its water system primarily to aid the pulp 





The Alaska territorial legislature adjourned the fiy 
week in May. During the session there had been pr. 
sented an unusual number. of drastic bills that woulg 
have discouraged outside investors. Indicative of , 
probable change in Alaska’s attitude is the significan, 
fact that not one of these drastic bills passed. 

The outcome may mean a change in Alaska’s indus. 
trial future. Today the fishing industry is Alaska’s 
outstanding industry. Tomorrow it may be the pulp 
and paper industry. 





Blaw-Knox Official Impressed by Pacific Coast Visit 


“IT am convinced, after my visit to British Columbia, 
Washington and Oregon, that it is only a question of 
time until the Pacific Coast becomes the center of the 
pulp and paper industry,” remarked F. O. Leitzell, sales 
manager of the Hammer Weld department of the Blay. 
Knox Company, recently, upon his return to the com. 
pany’s home office at Pittsburgh. 

Following Mr. Leitzell’s return to Pittsburgh the sec. 
ond week in April the announcement is made that the 
Blaw-Knox Company will open a branch office at San 
Francisco. In addition to the branch office, plans are 
now being made to have some Pacific Coast machinety 
and equipment dealers handle different lines of prod. 
ucts made by the Blaw-Knox Company. Under that 
arrangement the company believes that a maximum 
of service can be rendered to the mills using the Blaw. 
Knox products. 

Mr. Leitzell visited both large and small saw mills 
while in the West and remarks that he was “extremely 
interested to see that all of them were equipped with 
up-to-date and comparatively new machines. 

“Considering the large amount of raw material avail- 
able,” said Mr. Leitzell, “cheap power, rail and water 
locations of most of the mills, and other manufactur. 
ing advantages, within the next three years there will 
re big increase in the number of operating pulp 
mills.” 

Four forge and hammer welded digesters manufac. 
tured by the Blaw-Knox Company are now being in- 
stalled at the new plant of Longview Libre Company at 
Longview, Washington. 





Prest-O-Lite to Specialize in Welding 

The Prest-O-Lite Company has sold its storage bat- 
tery business to a new company, the Prest-O-Lite Stot- 
age Battery Corporation, and will discontinue its stor- 
age battery business. Manufacture and sale of acety- 
lene gas for use in the oxy-acetylene process of weld- 
ing and cutting metals will hereafter be a specialty of 
the Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. These operations, 
in the past, constituted the major portion of the com- 
pany’s activities. 








Ross Engineering Has New Office 


The J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation, specialists 
in ventilation and vapor absorption systems in papet 
and pulp mills, announce the opening of new and 
enlarged quarters for their Chicago office at Suite 1806, 
208 West Washington Street. The John Waldron Cor- 
poration will also occupy the new office. The change 
was made effective on May 1. 





O. A. Jorgenson Visits Plants 
O. A. Jorgenson, assistant manager and treasurer of 
the British Columbia Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd, 
made his periodical trip to Woodfibre and Port Alice 
plants during April. 
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Another Addition to the 
Sumner Pulp Machinery Family 


Shaker Chip Screens 


ALL STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
Built In Sizes To Suit Your Needs 


Heavy structural steel frame, thoroughly braced and riveted. Top and 
bottom pans have steel channel sides and are supported on double end 
cast arms which produce opposed motion. Only one eccentric required 
on each side of screen. Steel end trough built on end of top screen frame. 


We also build other wood room equipment such 
as Splitters, Chippers, Crushers, Barkers, etc. 


Let Us Figure on Your Requirements 


SUMNER IRON WORKS 


EVERETT, WASH. 

















Western Labor Ranks High, Says Davies 


David B. Davies, superintendent of the new Shelton, 
Washington, plant of the Rainier Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, has been in the West only a matter of weeks, 
but he is already thoroughly sold on the country. 


“The West is taking hold of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in the right fashion, I believe,” Mr. Davies re- 
marked. “Western equipment houses are developing 
lines of machinery to fill the needs of the expanding 
industry. 

“Good equipment is now being made, better than I 
thought could be obtained out here at this stage of 
development. Some of the mistakes made in the earlier 
engineering experience in the East are being made here, 
also, but these errors are rapidly being remedied.” 

Mr. Davies believes that the West affords a high 


class of labor that will in time make excellent paper 





D. B. DAVIES 


makers. “I find that the men are taking an interest 


in this new industry on the Pacific Coast. They want 
to learn about it. 


“I dropped the remark recently that the men might 
get ahead by doing a little studying on the side. Within 
a few days I received about a score of queries from 
interested men asking where they could learn some- 
thing about the paper business.” 

Mr. Davies has a set of the five text books issued by 
the Joint Text Book Committee of the Vocational Edu- 
cational Committees of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
Since the men at Shelton learned that Mr. Davies had 
the books, the books have been in continuous circula- 
tion with the men. Some of the men have already 
started taking courses of instruction under the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Arts at Gardenvale, Quebec, Canada, 
and more will probably enroll. 


It is possible, in the opinion of Mr. Davies, that 
instruction courses in the manufacture of pulp and pa- 


per will be offered at the state universities of the Pacific 
Coast later on. 


The Shelton plant will employ about eighty per cent 


local men when in operation. 

Mr. Davies was formerly general superintendent of 
the Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, and at one time assistant manager of the 
Northern Paper Mills at Green Bay. He was also 
formerly with the Munising Paper Company, Munising, 
Michigan. He is third vice chairman of the North- 
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west division of the American Pulp and Paper Mil 
Superintendent’s Association and actively interested in 
association affairs. 





Alaska Pulp Timber Sales 
(Continued from page 10) 


Lakes, near the mouth of Speel River, at Snettisham 
Inlet in Southeastern Alaska. 


Power Site Near Ketchikan 
The Zellerbach interests applied for a preliminary 
power permit involving eight lakes and creeks on Reyjl. 
lagigedo Island, and Punchbowl Lake and Creek, nea 


the entrance to Rudyerd Bay in the vicinity of Ketchj. 
kan. 


General conditions of the sale are as follows: 


The purchase, or interests affiliated with him, must establish a Paper 
manufacturing plant within the pulp timber allotment in which the sale 
project is located. A plant of not less than 200 tons daily capacity 
is to be completed before April 1, 1932, and the capacity is to be in. 
creased to at least 400 tons daily not later than April 1, 1942. Failure 
to make the first installation by the date specified subjects the sale cop. 
tract to cancellation, and failure to make the required increase in cap). 
city subjects the contract to a reduction in the amount of timber under 
sale to make this conform with the plant capacity actually installed, by 
extensions of these dates may be granted if due diligence has been shown 
and the work has been delayed by circumstances’ beyond the control 
of the purchaser. 

The timber is to be paid for in relatively small advance installments 
as cutting proceeds and on the basis of a scale made by a forest officer 
as it is cut. The amount of the installment is from $10,000 to $20,000, 

Timber cutting is to be started not later than the date of completion 
of the manufacturing plant. After the first year of operation the mini- 
mum amount of timber that is required to be taken in five-year periods 
from the sale areas is equivalent to two-thirds of the plant requirements, 
The other third may be purchased from outside areas. The timber on 
any uncut logging units remaining on the sale areas at the end of the 
contract period in 1982 will be released from the conditions of sale or, 
upon request, the contract may be extended by the Forest Service to 
permit of the removal of such timber. 

On April 1, 1942, and at five-year intervals thereafter, the rates are 
to be readjusted by the Forest Service in accordance with the methods 
given in the sample contract to make them conform with the then cur. 
rent value of stumpage in southeastern Alaska. No readjusted rates 
can be established which, so far as can be determined by the Forester, 
will result in making the cost of paper produced by mills in southeastem 
Alaska delivered at large paper-consuming centers higher than the de. 
livered cost of paper of the same kind produced by mills in other paper 
manufacturing regions of the Pacific Coast. The contract further pro- 
vides that for the period beginning April 1, 1942, and ending March 
31, 1947, the pulpwood rates established by the Forest Service shall not 
exceed $1.07 per 100 cubic feet for spruce, western red cedar and 
cedar, and 54 cents per 100 cubic feet for hemlock and other species, 
and the rates for the period beginning April 1, 1947, and ending March 
31, 1952, shall not exceed $1.44 for spruce, western red cedar and Alaska 
cedar, and 72 cents for hemlock and other species. 

No restrictions are placed on the purchaser as regards the products to 
be made from the timber but any timber to be used for other than 
pulping purposes, such as the manufacture of lumber, shall be paid for 
at the applicable rates given in the contract and not at the pulpwood rate. 

The contract establishes 100 cubic feet of solid wood as the unit of 
measure for pulpwood. This is about equivalent in volume to an aver- 
age cord of rough wood. 





Surplus Power in Gray’s Harbor 


The Gray’s Harbor Lumber Company at Hoquiam, 
Washington, manufacturers of fir lumber, are looking 
into the possibilities of pulp and paper manufacture 
as a productive outlet for steam and power equipment 
now lying idle. The company has a big surplus of 
fuel derived from its saw mill operations. The sur- 
plus steam and electric power equipment is a remnant 
of the war days when the mills were operating at peak 
loads. 

“Since there have been prospects of a pulp and pa- 
per industry starting here in Gray’s Harbor,” remarks 
C. G. Blagen, vice-president and general manager of 
the company, “we are naturally interested in the new 
industry as something that might create a revenue to 
us out of this equipment and fuel. 

“We have a large area of vacant ground adjoining 
our plant which would be suitable for a pulp or paper 
mill, and with our power and steam we have figured 
that we may possibly get into a pulp mill if we can 
be thoroughly convinced that this can be made into a 
profitable industry. 

“We have no definite plans, but have just been con- 
sidering the possibilities in a general way.” 
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KEMMER- 
WINSLOW This Company specializes in 


the development of Pacific 

Northwest Pulp and Paper. A 

INDU STRI AL complete knowledge of this 
business enables us to carry out 

successfully every detail of a 

SER \ l CE — Pulp and Paper Plant, from in- 
ception to operation. Our serv- 

ice is at the disposal of those 


interested in this line of busi- 
ness. 


INDUSTRIALS IN NEED OF ADDITIONAL CAPITAL FOR GREATER EXPANSION 
WILL APPRECIATE OUR SERVICE 





PULP AND PAPER SECURITIES 


We have available for private offering a limited num- 
ber of shares in one of the largest Pacific Northwest 
Pulp and Paper Mills, which is an unusually attractive 
investment . . . Other securities of exceptional value are 
listed for the benefit of our clients. 











Kemmer-Winslow Company 
INDUSTRIALS 


212-216 Lowman Building 
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Western Paper Converting Company 
(Continued from Page 11) 


ally delivered to the printing press which prints them 
and conveys them to a table where they are stacked by 
hand on racks for drying. This machine turns out 
from 8,000 to 18,000 bags per hour, depending on the 
size of bag being made. The press prints two colors 
on the bag in the one operation. 

The making of ruled loose leaf ledger paper is also 
another very interesting process. The paper is fed from 
a roll into the machine, which cuts to proper size, rules 
the paper by means of inked strings, and delivers the 
finished paper in a pile at the other end of the ma- 
chine. The apparatus now in use is not of the most 
modern type, but the latest model is to be installed 
immediately. This machine is a rotary disk machine 
which will rule both ways on the sheet without hand- 
ling, a considerable improvement over the old type. 

The plant uses large quantities of colored glassine 
paper for fancy fruit box liners and wrappers. This 
paper is embossed in any one of four designs, a lace 
edge is cut, and each sheet printed with the name of 
the user or some special design. Plain white glassine 
is embossed, cut to size, and is used for shirt box liners, 
etc. 

One separate department is that for making bon-bon 
cups. There is a battery of ten machines for this pur- 
pose, making all sizes from small candy cups to large 
six-inch finger bowl liners. Many of these are printed 
before being made into crimped cups. Imitation grease- 
proof paper is used for some, such as those for cup 
cakes, glassine for bon-bon cups, and bond paper for 
finger bowl liners. 


The factory has its own engraving department where 


they make their own pattern plates. Here they make 
special designs for candy wrappers, etc. Expert ep. 
gravers are employed, and special attention is given 
to producing fine printing on the glassine products, | 
is through this care and skill that such excellent results 
in this type of printing are obtained here. 

In a separate building a carpenter shop is main. 
tained for making packing cases for use in shipping the 
products. Adjoining this is a machine shop where al] 
parts for machinery are made. The heating and ven. 
tilating plant is also located in a separate building 
This equipment is designed for a building five times 
the size of the present unit. Its construction is such 
that it both heats and ventilates the building, and 
changes the air completely every few minutes. 

The factory is housed in a fireproof, reinforced con. 
crete building 240 feet by 100 feet. It is exceptionally 
well lighted by large windows on all sides, and by,a 
large skylight. 

Present plans for operation include several changes 
in shifts on the various types of machinery. Producing 
machines are to be operated three shifts, twenty-four 
hours a day, and the finishing force is to be increased 
to sufficient size to do all finishing in eight hours. 

Officers of the company are: F. W. Leadbetter, presi. 
dent; C. F. Beyerl, vice-president; Joseph Prudhomme, 
secretary; F. W. Chausse, treasurer, and Lloyd Riches, 
manager. 





Clay Corporation Moves Offices 


The English China Clays Sales Corporation an. 
nounces the removal of its offices to 551 Fifth Avenue, 
at Forty-fifth Street, New York City. The change was 
made ‘on April 19. 
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Make Raw Stock From Your Waste Wood 
With Carthage Chippers 


T’S hard enough to keep forest fire losses down 
I without burning up your wood waste too. Profit 

from every fibre. Use wood waste to form raw 
stock for pulp and paper products. 


The 47” Carthage Chipper is built for just this service. 
Many Northwestern saw mills consider it one of the most 
profitable investments they have ever made. 


Fitted with SKF roller bearings, or stand- 
ard ring oiling bearings, adjustable bed 
knife, safety plate and patented feed spout, 
the Carthage Chipper delivers uniform chips 
—over 60 per cent of which 


— er . BN eae os Cacntge Chigper inciete 
or itse 


Columbia River Paper Mills, 
7 ’ e Vancouver, Wash. 
Write for full information. as, : “al - ag a oo egg Paper Co., 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co., 
Everett, Wash. 
Fidalgo Pulp Mfg. Co., Ana- 
cortes, Wash. 
Inland Empire Paper Co., Mill- 
wood, Wash. 
Powell River Paper Co., Powell 
iver, B. C. 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., Shel- 
ton, Wash. 
Washington Pulp & a Co., 
Port Angeles, Wash 
Western Canada Pulp ‘e Paper 
Co., Port Mellon, B. C. 
Picture by courtesy of Pacific Mills, Ltd., Vancouver, 
Popular Science Monthly B.. Cc. 
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Big Fourdrinier Initiated at Port Angeles 


Trial runs of paper on the huge 236-inch Fourdrin- 
ier machine at the Washington Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany’s plant at Port Angeles, Washington, were made 
on May 2. When E. M. Mills, president of the Wash- 
ington Pulp and Paper Corporation, J. D. Zellerbach, 
secretary, and V. D. Simons, consulting engineer, visited 
and inspected the paper company’s plant and new 
addition the second week of May, they found construc- 
tion of the annex, and virtually all details of equipment 
installation and testing, completed. 

The mill’s new high speed paper machine, the Num- 
ber Three machine of the plant, was found to be turn- 
ing out newsprint at a speed of about 500 feet a minute, 
in its first continued operation since installation. A 
sheet of paper 236 inches in width is produced by this 
machine. Total production of the plant will be~270 
tons of newsprint a day when the new machine is 
brought up to an expected speed of 1,100 or more feet 
per minute, Norman Gibbs, general manager, declared. 

Other machinery and equipment had been satisfac- 
torily initiated in its work. The battery of six grinders 
installed in the new plant had been started in actual 
operation nearly two weeks before the officials’ visit, 
helping to serve the two old machines in the original 
plant. 

On April 5, a new power sub-station, built in connec- 
tion with the addition, was put into use when power 
from the Northwest Power Company’s old dam on the 
Elwha river was diverted from an old station near the 
plant. The new sub-station is to receive the mill’s 
supply of power from both the old Elwha dam and 
new Glines canyon project, further up the river. 

Construction of the Glines canyon dam, sixteen miles 


southwest of Port Angeles, which is to generate mops 
than 10,000 horsepower of electrical energy for ¢ 
Washington pulp plant, was near completion at th 
time of the officials’ tour of inspection. Sufficiens 
power to supply the needs about the dam and its camp 
in the final stages of construction, had been generates 
for several weeks previous. 





Edward Wood Now Superintendent at Salem 7 

Edward Wood, former chemist at the Oregon P 
and Paper Company, at Salem, Oregon, has been api 
pointed superintendent to succeed J. B. Wilt who hay 
joined the San Juan Pulp Manufacturing Company 
at Bellingham, and the Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturi 
Company at Anacortes, Washington. The announce.” 
ment is made by C. F. Beyerl, general manager of the | 
Oregon Pulp and Paper Company. a 


SWENSON 


EVAPORATOR COMPANY 
(Subsidiary of Whiting Corp.) 








Mount processes for alkali manufacture or 
recovery. Mount vacuum filters. 


Main Office and Works: 
15669 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. (Chicago Suburb) 


Sales Offices in 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit and San Francisco 
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WIRES 


Fourdrinier Wires— 
all widths up to 300 inches 
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